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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, January 15, 1891. 

Last winter there were two young Finnish ladies— 
Miss Meri and Miss Sigrid Topelius—residing in 
Boston and busy in explaining the Swedish system 
of Slojd, which, throughthe munificence of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, is a feature of the Boston schools. One 
of them has now gone to Chicago; the other, I 
hear, is to be in Boston again this winter. They 
are charming young ladies, grand-nieces of the 
famous Professor Z. Topelius, of the University of 
Finland, author of those marvellous historical novels 
“‘ The Surgeon’s Stories,’’ and if I am not mistaken, 
one of the transcribers of the Finnish national epic 
“The Kalewala.”’ 

The Boston Public Library has published, asa sort of 
sop to the Cerberus or rather many-headed Hydra of 
public criticism, a fac-simile of the Columbus manu- 
script acquired last year at such an enormous price. 
The bulletin in which it is issued is sold at five cents; 
the cost of the fac-simile was about thirty: as a finan- 
cial speculation the publication can not be regarded 
as a success, but the demand for the bulletin has been 
so great that the edition was almost immediately 
exhausted. The greatest interest was shown in it 
in all parts of the United States. 

News comes direct from Japan that Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn has suddenly terminated his engagement to 
furnish letters for Harper's Monthly. The first of the 
projected series, which appeared in the November 
number, will therefore be the last. Mr. Hearn has 
gone to a remote province of Japan, where, as he 
expresses it, he feels the very heart of the country 
beating. He is delighted with the people, the art, 
the customs—everything. Unlike Sir Edwin Arnold, 








who, having a prejudice that Japanese Buddhism is a 
degenerate form of Indian Buddhism, is unwilling to 
make a study of it, Mr. Hearn is inclined to believe 
that there is something more than interesting in the 
religion of Japan. 

The famous picture by Nikolai N. Gé, “‘ Christ Before 
Pilate; or, ‘‘What is Truth?” has suddenly come 
to Boston after all and is attracting much attention. 
It is in the charge of Mr. Nikolai Ilyin, who is well 
known in Russia asa talented author. A novel by 
him, entitled ‘‘ Vnovom Krai’’—‘‘ Ina New Country” 
—appeared recently in the journal 7he Week. The 
scene is laid in Tashkenz and other parts of Turkes- 
tan and introduces General Skobelef, General Kauf- 
mann, Mr. Golovochef (who was the first to open a 
girls’ school in Central Asia), and other notabilities, 
though under pseudonyms. Unfortunately Mr. Ilyin 
speaks no English, but only Russian and French, 
and as his visit here was a reconsideration and a 
sudden inspiration, he finds it difficult to secure a 
room for the exhibition in New York. Every gallery 
there is engaged for three months to come. 

Among the many clubs, intellectual and social, for 
which Boston is noted, there is one called ‘‘ The 
Round Table.’’ It is nomadic in its habits, meeting 
on the second Thursday of each month at the houses 
of its leading members. A paper on some timely 
topic is always read by some earnest thinker. A dis- 
cussion follows to which the disputants are limited to 
ten minutes and then the essayist of the evening re- 
plies to objections or answers questions. No reporters 
are admitted and perfect freedom and good fellowship 
prevail. At the last meeting of ‘‘ The Round Table,” 
Professor Moulton, of Cambridge, England, gave a 
brilliant exposition of University Extension. He 
spoke easily, gracefully, fluently, without notes and 
without ever hesitating for a word. When he had 
finished, Colonel Higginson, the president of the 
Club, calied upon President Adams, of Cornell; 
President Low, of Columbia; President Hall, of 
Clark University; President Hyde, of Bowdoin ; 
President Capen, of Tufts College; Professor Palmer, 
of Harvard, who, he said, was peculiarly fitted to 
speak since in a measure he represented both Harvard 
and Wellesley; and finally Professor Lindsay, of 
Boston University; Miss Eloise Hersey, and Mr. 
Mead, editor of the Mew England Magazine and 
promoter of the Old South Lecture courses. It was 
extremely interesting to hear this symposium of Col- 
lege Presidents, but I confess my natural irreverence 
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made me think of a droll thing that once happened 
up in the country. A flock of sheep ran away one 
bright moonlight night and galloped through a long 
covered bridge across the Connecticut River. Their 
feet raised a dust and the moonbeams, slanting through 
the windows, made apparently solid obstructions or 
bars. The old ram that led the runaways was deceived 
and bounded over the imaginary hurdles followed by 
the whole flock. They jumped beautifully, but there 
was no need of jumping. So it seemed to me was the 
case with the learned presidents. What they said 
was delightful to hear, but it turned largely on the 
question whether professors in American colleges 
could be spared from their stated duties to embark in 
this great work of being missioners of culture to the 
people. The irreverent comparison should not be 
taken too seriously however. Though Mr. Moulton’s 
principal points were comparatively neglected for 
side issues, the gentlemen who took part in the discus- 
sion had something worth while to say and were 
listened to with the deepest attention. 

This matter of University Extension which is at- 
tracting so much interest is closely connected with 
so-called Library Extension, and there are many 
people who deeply regret that the city of Boston is 
spending so much money in the new building on 
Copley Square and with so little reference to this 
educational feature of libraries which will doubtless 
be more studied in the future. One of the library 
trustees has been courteous enough to show me over 
the new building. Heis thoroughly committed to the 
plans adopted and now materializing, and he was 
eloquent in expounding the admirable features of the 
immense pile—for it is an immense pile. ‘ Bates 
Hall” occupies a section of the building facing the 
square and will be a great show place with its fine 
lines and graceful proportions. The “ stack,” or 
room devoted to the storing of books, is ample for 
generations to come; its disposition will be subject to 
criticism. But itis unfortunate that there are not pro- 
vided a number of small rooms for the lectures on 
history, architecture and many other subjects that this 
plan of Library Extension will demand by-and by. 
Looked at from this point of view it seems a pity to 
put so many hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
mosaics and costly marbles. The children will cry 
for bread and be given a stone! Meantime private 
and as yet undivulged munificence has enabled the 
trustees to have two of the reading-rooms decorated 
as an experiment by the artists Abbey and Sargent. 
Great interest is manifested in the result of these 
experiments. 

Miss Edna Dean Proctor, the poetess, who has been 
making a long visit in Boston and vicinity, left last 
week for Washington. Miss Proctor’s hair is turning 
grey: her eyes are fine and dark. She is stately and 
gracious—a notable-looking woman. A few nights 
before she went away, she read aloud to half-a-dozen 
friends a recently completed poem entitled ‘‘ The 
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Ancient People.’’ It is an open secret that Mrs. 
Augustus Hemenway, whose open*handed benevil- 
ence in all things educational and patriotic is prover- 
bial is paying Mr. Henry Sandham, the artist, a large 
sum—no less than $2500—to illustrate this poem, 
which, as may be inferred, relates to those strangely 
interesting people—the Zufiis. 

When the first volume of H. von Sybel’s ‘‘ History 
of the Founding of the German Empire” appeared, it 
is said that sixty thousand copies were immediately 
sold in Germany. Perhaps equal success has not 
attended the publication of Professor Perrin’s English 
translation, but a little incident occurred the other 
night that might be taken as a good omen. The 
corrected proofs of the last pages of the second 
volume which is announced by T. Y. Crowell & 
Company to appear shortly, were put into a drawer 
at the printer's. In the morning it was found that they 
had been completely devoured by the rats. Such 
zeal in the realm of rodents for the acquisition of 
historical knowledge is remarkable. If the American 
public will only emulate the fanatic energy of these 
office rats and practically ratify their favorable judg- 
ment, the publishers will have every reason to be 
happy. Messrs. Crowell & Company are busy 
making ready their thirty-volume edition of Dickens’ 
works. It is meant to stand mid-way between the 
cheap and almost illegible editions that have hitherto 
prevailed, and unwieldly and expensive éditions de 
luxe. Set up from entirely new type and well illus- 
trated, attractively bound, this edition ought to meet 
with success. A prospective buyer recently wrote a 
post-card making inquiries and ending with the words: 
“but if you make one of those cheap editions your 
name is MUD!” 

The queer letters that publishers receive from 
cranky poets and would-be authors would add a new 
volume to D’Israeli's ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature.’’ 
Poets are by all odds the most obtrusive or intrusive. 
One Western rhymester wrote toa Boston publisher 
that such blank verse as his had not been seen since 
the time of Milton. Another declared that his verses 
in the Scottish dialect had been ranked by some of 
our best literary men as equal to the finest of 
Burns's! 

An odd form of petty swindle has recently dis- 
covered itself here in Boston. A well+known literary 
woman, whose recent production has been highly 
praised, received a letter stating that the undersigned 
had, from forty newspapers, clippings criticising her 
books, and would send them to her in return for two 
dollars. The two dollars were sent but the forty press 
notices never appeared. 


=Dr. Daniel G. Brinton has in press an ambitious 
work entitled *‘ The American Race: A Linguistic 
Classification and Ethnographic Description of the 
Native Tribes of North and South America.” 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 

No man of English speech can read without a thrill 
the dullest annal of Drake’s derringdo. By great 
good hap, Mr. Eugene Corbett, in the series ot 
‘« English Men of Action,” has given Sir Francis Drake 
such rushing, swinging story as fits the man and his 
deeds. Drake’s hammering on the Armada has fast- 
ened itself in popular memory, but this was really 
but the closing chapter in fifteen years of such sailing 
and daring as the world sees the like but once or 
twice in the life of a race. 
Drake was English. His Protestant faith, his courage 
and his caution, his equal, even spirit, whether he 
faced man or the main; his iron discipline, his 
supreme personal bravery and loyalty as supreme— 
these are the heritage of the race in all its homes, and 
its weakest member in strange lands profits by the 
respect the prowess of its greatest has bred. A good 
Drake for boys there has not hitherto been. This is 
one. {t needs a map or two—one of Central America, 
and the Gulf in particular, for names have changed 
since Drake's day and no account of the Armada’s 
defeat is really intelligible without plans of the shift- 
ing crescent of Spanish caravel and galleass which 
Drake and Howard drove into utter eclipse. Once or 
twice Mr. Corbett sins against. good taste, and there 
are other slips, but these are small lapses by the 
merits of this short sketch. 


* 
* * 


India lies so completely to one side of American 
interests that its history has little attraction for Amer- 
ican readers. Mr. Justin McCarthy’s chapters upon 
the Mutiny in his ‘* History of Our Own Times” 
give most all they need. No other one volume hold- 
ing a clear summary of the struggle has been hitherto 
accessible. Mr. G. B. Malleson has long been known 
as a trustworthy guide in the Indian field, and his 
“Indian Mutiny of 1857" supplies an account, brief, 
direct and clear, of a great and little understood 
episode in the English occupation of India. The 
amazing courage shown by the men of the race set- 
tled its supremacy for all time, and the apathy of the 
great masses proved their satisfaction with English 
rule. It is talked of as the “ Indian Mutiny,”’ but not 
one-thirtieth of India was ever in insurrection , and 
not five per cent. of the population of that small sec- 
tion rose. Mr. Malleson supplies the lacks of most 
atlases with plans of Delhi and Lucknow and he 
spells his proper names after an abominable translit- 
eration for which little or nothing can be said. On a 
point like this English scholars are very apt to go 
wrong. 

*** 

The literary judgment of the English royal family 
has not been of the best, and in her journal its head 
has made the recital of an interesting life dulness 
itself. Princess Beatrice, by translating the ‘“‘ Adven- 
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tures of Count George Albert of Erbach,” has put 
within reach a book which fills an important gap. 
The history of the Knights of Malta, so far as its 
wider interest is concerned closed with the great siege 
in 1565, but the island remained for two centuries the 
centre of a vigorous and adventurous life whose 
record is not to be easily had ; but of which a picture 
is given in the story of this younger son of a German 
family, who visited the island in 1614, was captured 
by pirates, passed weary months in captivity at Tunis, 
and was at length released. 
x" 

‘* A Study of Genius,” by N. K. Royse, is a collec- 
tion of more or less interesting facts about men of 
genius, strung together without any guiding principle 
which might have made them of value. 

Pia 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan has been unfortunate 
in his biographers. In the seventy-five years, since 
he died, it should have been written at least once by a 
man in sympathy at once with the life of the politician 
and the playwright, both of which Sheridan was. 
But it never has been. John Watkins, his first biog- 
rapher, was a professional bookmaker who threw 
together a newspapery, two-volume life a few months 
after.the death of Sheridan, whose plays he could not 
appreciate, and whose political career he could not 
understand. Thomas Moore,as in all his biographies, 
lowered respect for the man of whom he wrote and 
proved himself utterly unable to gauge the serious 
powers of a brilliant man. His son's tutor lampooned 
him in a brief sketch dealing with family secrets. Leigh 
Hunt managed at once to be inaccurate in his facts and 
unfair in his criticism, and the ‘‘ Wits and Beaux of 
Society,” by Grace and Philip Wharton, which has 
just been republished here, contains a sketch which is 
little less than scurrilous. Mrs. Oliphant'’s life is full 
of blunders, as so much of her hack-work is, and there 
remains Mr. W. F. Roe’s short sketch in his work on 
the Whig opposition of a century ago, as the best 
summary of Sheridan’s life which appeared until Mr. 
Brander Matthews—to whose study all readers of 
Sheridan are indebted—published his life as an intro- 
duction to his edition of Sheridan's plays. It is a pity 
that Mr. Matthews had not been secured for the 
life by Mr. Lloyd S. Sanders, which has just appeared 
in the ‘‘ Great Writers’ Series.” It has the merits of 
the series, it is far better than Mrs. Oliphant’s, and to 
most of us Mr. Matthew’s life and edition, with Mr. 
Abbey's illustrations, is inaccessible for its price, 
though I am glad to say Sheridan's two best plays, 
‘‘ The Rivals” and ‘School for Scandal,”’can be bought 
for eight cents. Mr. Sanders has freely used Mr. 
Matthews’ corrections of his predecessor's errors, and 
while one longs for a keener appreciation, this can 
only be expected—as I have already said—from some 
future biographer who has breathed the air both of 
politics and the stage. 
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Mrs. Piozzi, ‘‘ short, plump and brisk,’’ after hav- 
ing been for nineteen years married to a man who 
made beer, whom she did not like, married a man 
who made music whom she did, and was roundly 
abused by all her friends, of whom the greatest was 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. Doctor Johnson, who once 
expressed the opinion that “‘ by taking a second wife 
aman pays the highest compliment tothe first,’’ like 
most men, limited this view to his own sex, and when 
the woman who had borne with him for twenty-two 
years married a music-master he broke with her in a 
quarrel which is the centre of an entire round of 
literary gossip. Thus it happened that the woman 
who until she was forty-seven was Doctor Johnson’s 
intimate friend as Mrs. Thrale—the wife of a wealthy 
brewer—was as Mrs. Piozzi for nearly forty years more 
a gossiping authoress. She died at eighty-one—the 
literary wife and widow of an Italian music-teacher, 
given to writing poor verse and gossipy books about 
the great literary men she had known. She kept a 
diary, ‘‘ Thraliana,” she wrote endless letters, and 
almost every one who knew her wrote about her, from 
Doctor Johnson down, The materials for her life are 
endless, and they have been welded together by Mr. 
L. B. Seeley into a comely volume with neat etchings 
of the people mentioned, which is a piece of taithful 
book-making, and nothing more. 

x" 

William Maclay, .one of the first two Senators 
chosen from this State, was a mere name in American 
history until the New York Sua, nine or ten years 
ago, began publishing long extracts from his private 
journal during the first Congress which proved one of 
the shrewdest observers and keenest minds of the 
period. The extracts in the Sums were from a 
privately-printed edition of his journal of which but a 
few copies passed into circulation, and these with his 
caustic criticism of the men of the day oiten elimi- 
nated. Fortunately for all students and readers, the 
journal has just been published, and it constitutes, 
practically, the only report in existence of the first 
sessions of the Senate. It should have been issued 
with foot-notes from the journals of the Senate pub- 
lished over fifty years ago, so as to supplement its 
brief references to measures as they come up; but, as it 
stands, this book will be one of the classics of Ameri- 
can history, and promises to make Senator Maclay 
the best-known man in the Lody in which he sat, 
simply because he had a gift as a reporter and used it. 


«x 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has done a l.ttle 
handful of child's verse which will live out the 
tongue. For the rest, his verse is no match for his 
prose. The three ballads he has published in his 
last slender volume, two laid in the South Sea, one in 


Scotland, and a fourth, a brief recital of Christmas at 
sea, have touches and only touches. They mcunt 
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now and then, but they often drag. It is amazing that 
an ear so subtle in prose should so often miss a beat 
in verse. The life of the island of the South Sea is 
so fresh, and Mr. Stevenson brings to its telling such 
sympathy that his verse is live. It is wedded in all 
manner of ways to the verse of Scotland, from Scott 
to Aytoun, and but for the fact that of Mr. Stevenson 
one asks the highest, these narrative ballads would 
be praised without reserve, 
«x 

‘* A Few Words on Robert Browning” offers as the 
best step towards understanding Browning reading 
the poet himself, than which none better can be given 
of any poet. A convenient list of poems is given by 
way of suggestion and there is a pleasant account of 
a visit on Browning. The closing chapter of this 
modest but just little criticism is a protest against the 
suggestion that the lifeof Mr. and Mrs. Browning was 
unhappy. The story that it was is persistently 
appearing. It is, I believe, utterly false, and I lately 
had the good fortune to hear it flatly denied by an 
experienced man of letters and of the great world, an 
intimate friend in Roman and Florentine days of both. 


* 
* * 


Balzac fascinates and depresses in equal measure. 
In that he is like life itself, and like all the great he is 
deeply spiritual. ‘‘ Cousin Pons,” the life of an old 
Parisian collector of bric-4-brac is as spiritual as ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ” and as saddening. It has just appeared ina 
translation—literal and somewhat hack-work—in 
Bonner's ‘‘ Choice Series.” Mr. George Saintsbury’s 
translation of ‘‘ Le Chouans,” of which something was 
said in December Book News of an edition which 
pays the author, has just appeared in a cheaper 
edition which does not. ; 

«*% 

“‘ Savelis’ Expiation’’ one of the first of Madame 
Gréville’s novels to be translated without her con- 
sent twelve years ago, has just appeared in a cheaper 
edition. It is one of the two or three novels of 
Russian life on which her first vogue rests. 

**% 

Heimburg’s ‘‘ Christmas Stories’’ are a group of 
eight tender and sentimental German stories, in which, 
thank Heaven, all ends for the best in the best of all 
possible ways. 

x" 

There is no civilized land in which Socialism has 
made less progress than in the United States and 
none in which it is likely to move more rapidly after 
it is started. The publication in a cheap form by the 
‘‘Humboldt Library” of the most explosive work of 
modern times, Karl Marx’ “Capital,” is one sign 
of the times The Mationalist, a monthly pub- 
lished by the group of Episcopalian clergymen in 
Eastern Massachusetts whourge socialism, is another. 
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In “Christian Socialism—What and Why ?’’ by one 
of them, Rev. Philo W. Sprague, of Charlestown, 
Mass., an attempt is made to show that society as 
now organized on a competitive basis, is both 
unchristian and wasteful economically. The remedy 
is the complete control of production by the com- 
munity and a progressive income tax in order to 
reduce individual profits. The first would prevent 
the accumulation of new fortunes and the other 
would prune those already made. Mr. Sprague, of 
course, bases his plea on the assertion that our 
present system is making men and women more 
miserable, and that under it the rich are getting 
richer and the poor poorer. Neither is true and 
Mr. Sprague would have an uncommonly hard job to 
establish either by statistics. Senator Ingalls recently 
said that at the time of Washington's death there 
was ‘neither a tramp nor a pauper in the land.” 
This is nonsense. The Philadelphia Almshouse was 
then over sixty years old, and sixty years ago 
Philaeelphia had more persons in its almshouse than 
to-day in proportion to the population. 


* 
* * 


The ‘Socialism of Christ,’’ by Mr. Austin Bier- 
bower, a middle-aged Chicago lawyer born in this 
State, is one of those sincere but unfortunate attempts 
to write about a subject without understanding it. A 
little more knowledge would have greatly modified 
the work and enough would have prevented its pro- 
duction altogether. A socialism runs through all the 
utterances of Christ, but it is not the socialism Mr. 
Bierbower has in mind—and a wider acquaintance 
with Hebrew literature of which the Bible is, humanly 
speaking, but a small part would put much that he 
cites in light altogether different from that in which 
he sets it. Christ, in short was not, as Mr. Bierbower 
urges, related to a great popular movement; but to 
the movement of a great people, to wit, the Jewish, 
which is another matter altogether. 

x 

“Folk-lore”’ isan indefinite term, not wholly defined, 
and a science whose value is not yet clear to people 
in general. A large share of folk-lore—perhaps the 
largest—deals with popular myths, stories and legends 
and children’s games. Few books on the former 
subjectin English are written on any scientific method 
—Mr. Lang's being the most nearly so. The “‘ Science 
of Fairy Tales,” by Mr. Edwin Sidney Hartland, is 
a manual which I heartily recommend to any, and 
there are many such among the readers of Book 
News, who are in a position to collect fading folk- 
story and do not know either its value or how to set 
about the work. Mr. Hartland has a well-considered 
chapter on “ The Art of Story-telling,’’ and he then 
discusses the variants of various motifs such as fairy 
births, changel.ngs and robberies, swan-maidens and 
the ‘supernatural suspension of time in fairy-land, 
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taking Teuton legend as the basis of his inquiry. 
References are numerous, and a good list of works 
cited, so that Mr. Hartland'’s book is certain to be 
added to the working library of all who love to lere 
the lore of folk. 

x % 

The improvement of animals in strength, speed 
and in general power to live is due to natural selec- 
tion, working under the struggle for existence. Civili- 
zation has, at many points, removed the effect of 
natural selection by rendering easier this struggle for 
life. The weak, sickly and deficient no longer 
perish, but live and have children. In fact, intel- 
lectual effort and the education needed to do the 
world’s higher work so diminishes the tendency 
towards child-getting and so postpones marriage—thus 
working directly and indirectly—that modern society 
has in a sense reversed the survival of the fittest. 
Under it, it is by no means the most fit who always 
survive. The make-weight for this is ordinarily held 
to be the tendency of children to inherit the acquired 
habits of their parents. Mr. William Platt Ball has 
written a short book in which he holds that inheritance 
playsa small part or none in improvement. It is not 
what a man or woman has learned when they have 
children, but what their ancestors were which decides 
the character of their offspring. Granting this claim, 
it becomes of small use to educate the parents and of 
great use to select them, The education of theindivid- 
ual is nothing, the selection of the breed is everything. 
Mr. Ball does not altogether prove his case—the non- 
existence of the inheritance of parental peculiarities— 
but he fully succeeds in showing that too much im- 
portance has been assigned to parental inheritance by 
Darwin and Spencer. The moral as to the future of our 
society, which takes great pains with the education of 
the individual and none with the selection of the breed, 
is obvious. Mr, Ball's book is short and hard reading, 
but will reward those not specialists. 

«x 

Good manners are sjmply unselfishness reduced to 
practice; they are form applied to conduct and bear 
the same relation to behavior that style bears to 
expression. Mrs, Louise Fiske Bryson has written a 
little book on ‘‘ Every-Day Etiquette,” which shows 
an appreciation of all this, and, while somewhat form- 
less in its arrangement, it is one of the very best books 
on this vexed question recently issued, because it is 
simple, not strained, and full of common-sense, The 
*‘ Bibliography,”’ with which it closes, is a misnomer, 
as it is nothing more than a list ot a few books. A 
good bibliography of the subject is much needed and 
would have much more sound information on 
sociology than most would imagine. 





=‘‘ Abraham Lincoln: a History,"’ by John G. 
Nicolay and John’ Hay, first published in the Cen- 
tury, is now ready in book form in ten volumes. 
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GEORGE BANCROFT. 


This distinguished historian and statesman died at 
his home in Washington, January 17, 1891. He was 
seriously ill for only three days before, the first cause 
of death being the weakness of old age. He was 
born October 3, 1800, at Worcester, Mass. When he 
was thirteen years old he entered Harvard College 
and was graduated with honors in 1817. 


He is described as having been at this age a very 
brilliant and promising young man. Edward Everett 
was his friend, and took great pride in the young 
man. It was through his aid that Mr. Bancroft went 
abroad in 1818. There were few better linguists in 
the country. He studied the German, French, Italian 
and the Oriental languages in Gottingen with all the 
great masters of the day, and at the age of twenty he 
was given the title of Ph. D. He was then a valued 
friend of Humboldt, and made the acquaintance of 
Schliermacher, Savigny, Goethe, and other distin- 
guished Germans. It was at this time of his life 
that he formed those regular habits of work and rest 
that he followed through life. 


His first literary venture was the publication of a 
volume of poems, some of which were very beautiful 
but without a great deal.of force or originality. He 
then translated an edition of ‘‘ Heeren’s Reflections on 
the Politics of Ancient Greece,” which was very well 
received by American scholars. Soon after this time 
he opened a very large school for the instruction of 
youth, at Northampton, Mass., and got a large 
number of well-known German instructors to assist 
him in his work. _ In the intervals of his professional 
labor as a teacher he succeeded in finishing a trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Heeren's History of the States of Antiquity 
and the Political History of Europe and its Colonies.” 
He held for a short time the position of Greek pro- 
fessor at his alma mater. 


At an early age Mr. Bancroft became actively 
interested in politics. He was at firsta Whig, but 
soon came to consider that party as moribund and out 
of date, and cast his lot with the young Democracy. 
In 1830 he was elected to the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, but declined to serve. He also 
declined to accept a seat to the State Senate. Once 
he sought a nomination in Congress, but it was denied 
him by the Whigs. Immediately after he became a 
Democrat, and never again appeared as a candidate 
for any legislative office. In 1838 he became Col- 
lector of the Port of Boston, a responsible and lucra- 
tive post, to which he was appointed by President 
Van Buren. He filled this position with great credit, 
and became one of the foremost leaders of his party. 


In 1844he was nominated bythe Democrats for 
Governor of the State,and made a good run, but 
was defeated. On the election of President Polk, 
however, he was made Secretary of the Navy. In 
that office he was not popular, but he did at least one 
public service of the highest character in the estab- 
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lishment of the Naval School at Annapolis, At the 
same time he enlarged the National Observatory at 
Washington. He retired from the Secretaryship of 
the Navy in 1846, and went as American Minister to 
England. Oxford University bestowed upon him the 
most distinguished title of D. C. L., and afforded him 
every facility for prosecuting his historical studies. 


In 1849 he returned from England and went to live 
in New York. From that time on he devoted himself 
to his history, the first volume of which was issued in 
1834. When the quarrel occurred in 1867 between 
President Johnson and Congress, it was very difficult 
for the President to find men for office who could be 
confirmed by the Senate, which body was very pro- 
nounced against the ideas of the President. Mr. 
Johnson selected Mr. Bancroft for Minister to Ger- 
many. He was confirmed, and going abroad in 1871, 
remained in that office until 1875, when he returned, 
and soon after took up his residence in Washington, 
buying the house of ex-Senator Harlan, of Iowa. He 
continued to live there since, with the exception of 
about two months each year in summer, which he 
spent at his housein Newport. His library comprises 
a valuable collection of more than 12,000 volumes. 

In 1868 the University of Bonn conferred upon him 
at its semi-centennial celebration the honorary degree 
of D. C. L., and other distinguished marks of appre- 
ciation were given him by scholars, especially in 
1870, on the fiftieth anniversary of his Gottingen doc- 
torate, when the Emperor made him the unusual gift 
of his full-size portrait in oil, with the inscription 
carved upon its frame: “‘ The Emperor William I to 
his friend George Bancroft in remembrance of the 
years 1867-74.” 

Mr. Bancroft was twice married. His first wife died 
after a few years of married life. His second wife 
was a relative of the first; she was a sister of John 
Davis, Governor of Massachusetts, and was born at 
Plymouth in 1803. She was first married to Mr. 
Bliss, the law partner of Daniel Webster, who died a 
few years later. She was married to Mr. Bancroft in 
1837. She was for many years a leading figure in 
Washington society and had much experience in 
court and diplomatic life abroad, and was a most 
accomplished and cultured woman. She died, after 
several years of illness, in March, 1886. 


In his tastes he was simple, and he was much 
attached to hishome. He was fond of flowers and his 
conservatory at Newport was filled with the choicest 
specimens. He was accustomed to work mainly 
in the morning hours, and retired to rest early in the 
evening. 

The following statement from his own lips well 
illustrates his disposition and his genial character : 
‘‘T am fond, very fond of company, especially that of 
young people, and I love to watch them, to talk with 
them, to see their roses of youth blooming in the 
genial sunshine of happiness. Ah, yes, youth is the 
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time of pleasant dreams, yet old age has its recom- 
pense of quiet and well-earned rest.” 

But it is as a historian that Mr. Bancroft’s name 
will live as long as the language in which he wrote. 
The first volume of his ‘‘ History of the United States” 
was issued, as has been said, in 1834. The others 
appeared at irregular intervals, his public services 
interfering more or less with the preparation of them. 
The third volume appeared in 1840, and volumes 
four to ten appeared between 1852 and 1874. In 
1876 the work was revised and reissued as a cen- 
tenary edition. Two more volumes were published 
under the title, ‘‘ History of the Formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.”” An edition in six vol- 
umes appeared in 1888 as the “‘ author’s last revision.” 


It was the amazing good fortune of George Bancroft 
to select a great subject before he was thirty, and to 
labor upon it until he was nigh ninety. His experi- 
ence in affairs gave him that acquaintance with the 
conditions of public life lacking in most historians, of 
whom it is but too often true that those who know 
most write least, and those who write most know 
least. Wealth, leisure, and golden opportunity 
enabled him to collect at home and to consult abroad 
papers and archives closed to othermen. He was 
neither too near nor too far removed from the heroic 
Revolutionary period of which he wrote, and in the 
later pages of his history he was himself an actor. 
Add to this patient readiness to submit to drudgery, 
the cultivation of the scholar and the enthusiasm of 
the advocate, a brilliant style and amazing industry, 
a great subject heroic in its proportions, epic in its 
progress, and alive with the crowning dignity of 
human liberty, and all the conditions of a great his- 
torical work are present. 

He had the years which Macaulay lacked; he did 
not, like Hume, write without acquaintance with 
modern methods or access to original sources; he 
profited by the public experience Gibbon was without; 
he possessed the personal enthusiasm whose absence 
chills the pages of Ranke; he had no need, in 
speaking for his great cause, to stoop to the special 
pleas of a pamphleteer like Thiers, the glittering 
generalities of a philosopher like Guizot, the fictions 
of Froude, or the epic romance of Carlyle. Yet it 
would be idle to conceal the fact that his great work, 
whose first three volumes had gone through fifteen 
editions forty years ago, is challenged by all the 
young and active historical students of to day, No 
one American history remotely equals his great work. 
None has met higher praise at home and abroad. 
None has been more popular with the public or more 
esteemed by critics. The hot battles over its earlier 
pages have sometimes modified his judgment, but 
never shaken his position as a historian. He stands 
pre-eminent among our historians, and the challenge 
of lesser men is neither heeded nor heard by the 
public of readers or in the republic of letters. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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A TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 

PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 
In addressing the students of Melbourne University, 
Australia, Professor Drummond said: ‘‘ When I left 
Scotland, I had no intention of delivering any 
lectures, and I made no preparation for such an 
emergency. The fact is, I only came to Australia 
with one barrel loaded, all the shot for the other 
being in a box athome. That is why I am not going 
to give you a lecture. I am only going to ‘talk 
about books.’ 

‘I remember the very first book which I ever bought. 
It was a volume of Ruskin—only a book of selections 
—which cost four shillings and sixpence. When I 
look back upon it now I can name with perfect 
clearness what I got out of that book. Ruskin faugh? 
me to see. Men are born blind, as blind as bats or 
kittens, and many men go through their whole career 
without ever opening their eyes. I should have 
done so too, if I had not encountered Ruskin. It 
only requires the idea to be put into a man’s mind. 

“It is astonishing to see how few men see the world 
in which they live. Ruskin will help a man to the 
use ot his eyes. When I wasa little boy, I wondered 
why God made the world so dingy. I sawin Ruskin 
that the colours as they are in Nature are most per- 
fectly beautiful, and that by no possibility can they 
be changed to advantage. 

‘‘Look at the boulders, with their forests of 
lichens and mosses. Try to think what like naked 
rock is. .There are a few places on the world’s 
surface where the earth's bones stick out, and there is 
nothing more apalling in the world. Ruskin calls 
mosses and lichens ‘God's first mercy to the world.’ 
Don’t look at the general effect, but look at the 
individual. Look how exquisitely coloured they are ; 
look at the imitation of crystallization; look at the 
finish upon their most minute parts; and look at the 
stability of these things. They are as delicate as a 
little cigar-ash. The sun shines and scorches them; 
the wind blows and moves them; the frost bites and 
chills them ; the rain falls on them, but never washes 
them away. 

‘‘T should have gone through the world, and never 
seen them at all, had Ruskin never taught me to 
look. He taught me to look at the trees when the 
leaves were off, and to see as much in them then as 
when the leaves were on. Now, there is nothing that 
will supply a man with adjectives so much as Nature. 
What should we khow of the word ‘awful.’ if it were 
not for thunder? Ruskin says: ‘No one knows 
what tenderness is until he has seen a sunrise.’ The 
best idea that one can get of tenderness is the delicate 
light of an autumn sunrise. 

‘“* Let me simply say that, if any one of us has not 
discovered the world in which he lives, he ought to 
get some book that will help him to do this. 

‘*The second book I bought was Emerson, and I 
used always to take credit te myself that I had dis- 
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covered Emerson. My fellow-students wouldn’t read 
him. They always read Carlyle. But I couldn't 
read Carlyle then. If I did read Carlyle, I felt as if I 
had been whipped; while, after I read Emerson, I 
felt that I had been stroked down. 

“I think a man should read the books that help 
him, it doesn’t matter what reputation they have got. 
I think a man should discard the books that bore 
him. I think what Emerson does for you is fo teach 
you to see with the mind. 

“The next set of books on my library shelf were 
one or two novels—the novels of George Eliot—which 
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were much in vogue during my college course. 
George Eliot had a great message to the world, and 
she deliberately chose the novel form as the form in 
which she could teach the world. I used to like 
Besant and Rice in those days; since then, of course. 
I have tried to read more carefully. 

“*] suppose the greatest novelist at the present time 
is George Meredith. I suppose George Meredith 
belongs to the same class of novelists as Victor Hugo, 
where you get George Meredith and more besides. 
‘Les Misérables’ is perhaps the greatest of novels 
You have a great novel of this country which fis like 
it—‘ His Natural Life.’ 
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‘‘Next to my novels I had one or two books of 
humor, which I think is a good addition. My favor- 
ite then and now is Mark Twain. I don’t know any 
books in our language which quite touch the American 
humor in its dash and piquancy. 

‘I must conclude by referring to one or two books 
which satisfied another part of my nature. I suppose 
I am not out of court in referring to those books 
which satisfied the higher part of my being. I think 
a man should be developed in his whole manhood. 
Well, I picked up a book at a bookstall, and, after 
reading a page of it, carried it home—a volume of 
Dr. Channing’s. Channing faught me, | think, fo 
believe in a God. I had always been brought up to 
know there was a God, but I did not like the idea. I 
had much rather there had been noGod. But when I 
read Channing’s book, I saw the character of a Deity 
put in such a way that I was glad there was a God. 

“T will just say that I remember that, one day,when 
my college course was just finished, I looked over the 
list of the names of the authors in my library, and I 
was thunderstruck to discover that almost every one 
of them was a heretic. J/ hadn't sought the books out, 
they had found me. 

“TI don't think a man need be afraid of what are 
called dangerous books. I have learned far more 
from authors who did not altogether hold opinions as 
I held them, than from those who coincided with 
me. I don’t mean that one does not owe very much 
to one’s fellow-believers ; but for the real nutriment 
of my college life I must express my obligations to 
such men, and that has taught me /o/eration. 

‘*A man is made partly by his friends, partly by his 
college books; and many a man is entirely shut upto 
the first, many aman to the second. 

“I think every student should form a library of his 
own. Itdoesn’t matter howsmall. During my college 
course I gathered such a library. It occupied the 
mantleshelf; yet I owe more to these books than to 
all the professors. 

‘I need not remind you, in closing, that the greatest 
book of all is the book of human Life, and that Life 
is the great teacher which will teach us far more than 
all that we get in books.” Great Thoughts. 





=Ossip Schubin is the om de guerre of an Aus- 
trian lady, Miss Lola Kirschner. Her first book, 
“Ehre,” was written when she was barely twenty, 
and for some time was attributed to an Austrian 
minister, because of the familiarity with diplomatic 
life shown by its author. 


=Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls have undertaken to 
prepare a new Dictionary of the English Language. 
Their threefold aim is simplicity, accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness. It is estimated that the “ Standard 
Dictionary " will contain over 2100 pages, and there 
will be nearly 4000 illustrations made specially for 
the work. 
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CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 


William Elliot Griffis writes in Harper's Young 
People: As writer, lecturer, traveler, legislator, 
teacher, and public spirited citizen, Mr. Coffin has 
accor -:shed a vast amount of work that helps 
humanity. To his neighbors in Boston, he is known 
as one of the hardest-working of men. He is State 
Senator in the Legislature of Massachusetts, president 
of the Congregational Club in Boston, deacon in 
Shawmut Congregational Church, teacher of. a large 
Bible-class, and active in many ways in city, church, 
and State. He is a skilled organist and musician, 
and has made good tunes as well as good books. He is 
now on his nineteenth volume, the “ Life of Lincoln.” 

Mr. Coffin was born in the old Granite State, at 
Boscawen, a village on the Merrimac River, ten miles 
northwest of Concord, New Hampshire. He was the 
youngest child and grew up to do hard work in-doors 
and out, and to practice economy and patience, but 
to learn also to love God and man and all things pure, 
sweet, and beautiful. There was little to do for a 
bright, active boy in the New Hampshire village, and 
so, after his twentieth Thanksgiving Day, young 
Coffin took the stage to Boston, to begin life on new 
lines. From one employment to another he drifted 
into surveying and engineering. Several years of this 
out-door life gave him a knowledge which in war- 
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For three years no bound volume was issued, for 
Mr. Coffin was traveling around the world, reporting 
the war between France and Prussia; visiting Egypt 
and the Holy Land, China and Japan, and writing 
a weekly letter to the Journa/. He completed his 
journey by stage, for the railroad was not yet finished. 
In “Our New Way Around the World” he told his 
story of travel, and then wrote in succession ‘“ The 
Seat of Empire,” “‘ Caleb Krinkle, a Story of Ameri- 
can Life,” and the “History of Boscawen,” his 
native town. So far Mr. Coffin had put his pen at 
the service of grown up people. He had written 
much, lectured frequently on the platform, and at the 


time made him of great use to the Union generals in ~ 


selecting the ground and making fortifications. From 


engineering he turned to telegraphy, devoting three , 


years to this work, and sending out the first fire alarm 
over the wires in Boston in 1852. He had tried 
farming, but gave it up because it did not agree with 
his health ; but while on his farm he discovered the 
weapon by which he has made a name and won his 
fortune. It was not the surveyor’s compass, nor 
telegrapher’s key, it was the pen. Beginning humble 
work on the Boston newspapers in 1851, Mr. Coffin 
determined from the first to be a master of his trade. 

One month after the war broke out Mr. Coffin was 
in Virginia. He had described the battle of Bull 
Run so graphically that the proprietors of the Boston 
Journal decided that he was the man they wanted 
to tell New England about the war. In the vigor of 
his powers the war correspondent, ‘‘ Carleton,’’ now 
spent his life on horseback on the battle-fields and 
in the camps. Until December, he was with the army 
of the Potomac; then until June, with the Western 
armies in the Mississippi Valley ; and again, until the 
close of the war, with McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, 
Meade and Grant. The exposure and weariness of 
the Gettysburg campaign nearly ended his life, but 
he survived all accidents, and was in at the death 
of the confederacy, accompanying Mr. Lincoln into 
Richmond. Now began the procession of the books : 
“My Days and Nights on the Battle-fields’’ was 
written in 1864, ‘‘ Following the Flag’’ and ‘“‘ Win- 
ning His Way”’ appeared in 1865, and ‘‘ Four Years 
of Fighting,” in 1866. 





From Coffin’s ** Freedom Triumphant.” Copyright, 1890, by Harper & Brothers. 
Charles Carleton Coffin. 


Lowe!l Institute instructed adults. He now deter- 
mined to do his part in educating the young 
people of the United States in patriotism through 
American history. Messrs. Harper published in 1876 
his ‘‘ Boys of '76" and this event and his connection 
with the firm are landmarks in his career. Hence- 
forth the majority of American boys and girls began 
to know Charles Carleton Coffin as their favorite 
author. ‘“ The Story of Liberty,” ‘‘ Old Times in the 
Colonies,’’ ‘ Building the Nation,”’ and “ Life of 
Garfield," were produced between 1878 and 1883. 
Then came the story of the great war. ‘‘ The Drum- 
Beat of the Nation,’’ ‘“‘ Marching to Victory,” and 
“ Redeeming the Republic’’ have been already 
read by most of the rising generation of readers. 
His final volume ‘* Freedom Triumphant ” tells the 
story of final victory, and completes the series. 
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Mr. Coffin has no children. In 1846 he was happily 
married to Miss Sallie Russell Farmer, who is his 
devoted companion and constant helpmate. Their 
home is on Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


THE SONNET. 
RICHARD’ WATSON GILDER. 
What is asonnet? ’Tis the pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far-off murmuring sea; 
A precious jewel carved most curivusly ; 
It is a littie picture painted well. 


What is a sonnet? ’Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet’s hidden ecstasy ; 
A two-edged sword, a star, a song—ah me! 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 


This was the flame that shook with Dante’s breath; 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
And the clear glass where Shakespeare’s shadow falls : 


A sea this is beware who ventureth ! 
For like a fjord the narrow floor is laid 
Mid-ocean deep to the sheer mountain walls, 


From “American Sonnets.” 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 


Concerning the publication of Richard Henry Dana's 
famous book Mr. Adams tells an entertaining story. 
As a young and unknown author what Dana most 
wanted was a large sale, and this he was advised 
the Harpers of New York could probably secure 
for him better than any other firm. Accordingly 
he sent the manuscript to William Cullen Bryant, 
an old friend of his father’s, asking Mr. Bryant, 
after looking it over, to make an arrangement if 
possible with the Harpers. Then followed a long, 
vexatious negotiation. ‘The Harpers sent the 
manuscript to Alonzo Potter, afterward bishop of 
Pennsylvania, then acting as one of their readers, and 
Bishop Potter, meeting Dana in England many years 
later, told him that he had advised its purchase at any 
price necessary to secure it. Acting on this recom- 
mendation, the Harpers offered to buy the work, but 
positively refused to allow the author an interest in 
the profits or percentage of the sales. Both Mr. Bryant 
and the elder Dana, who chanced to be in New York, 
struggled hard on this point; but were forced to yield. 
It next became a question of the amount to be paid 
for the manuscript. Mr. Bryant suggested $500. 
The Harpers offered $250. At this point the elder 
Dana retired to Boston, leaving the burden of further 
negotiation with Mr. Bryant, who finally pleaded hard 
for 300; but the Harpers were inflexible, and again 
carried their point. So, for one of the most successful 
American books of the century, and the best book of 
its kind ever written, the author received two dozen 
printed copies, and $250 in money.” 

Fhiladelphia Press. 
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REVIEWS. 


USE-INHERITANCE. 


ARE THE EFFECTS OF USE AND DISUSE INHERITED ? 
An examination of the views held by Spencer and 
Darwin. By William Platt Ball. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 

The questions dealt with in this volume are not merely 

interesting from a speculative point of view, but upon 

their solution depend social problems of the first im- 

portance. The views set forth by the author coincide 

in large measure with the theory of heredity advanced 
by Weismann and other recent investigators. Accord- 
ing to Spencer and Darwin, acquired habits and 
faculties are transmitted. The new school maintain 
on the contrary that this is not the case, or at least, 
that no sufficient evidence of itcan be adduced. At 
first sight the later position may seem to go in the 
face of experience, for it might be thought that if 
acquired faculties and habits were not transmitted, 
the progress of the human race would be impossible. 
In the case supposed there would be no reason why 
each new generation should not revert to the original 
savageism. But in fact the theory does not involve 
so wild a supposition as is here implied. What it 
signifies is that the acquired habits—the special accre- 
tions or earnings of a life-time—are not transmitted. 
This does not mean that traits of character, tenden- 
cies, etc., are not propagated by inheritance. What 
it asserts is that an athlete, for instance, who has 
developed certain muscles specially does not transmit 
that acquired development; that a great Greek 
scholar does not transmit his own acquired facility in 

Greek ; thata Blondin does not transmit his acquired 

skill on the tight-rope. 

The evidence for the view of Spencer and Darwin, 
after analysis by Dr. Ball, does not present a con- 
vincing aspect, it must be said. Every one knows 
from personal experience that the transmission of 
acquired habits is by no means a matter of common 
observation. When the question is put straightly— 
“Does individual improvement transmit itself to 
descendants independently of personal teaching and 
example ?”’—it will at once be felt that the answer to 
it is not instantly forthcoming. But if the fact be 
doubtful, or if it be possible to show that the belief in 
such transmission is erroneous, the effect upon the 
prevailing theories of philanthropic action is serious 
and disturbing. 

The argument of Dr. Ball goes to show that most 
of the supposed evidence for what he calls use-inheri- 
tance is really capable of very different interpreta- 
tion: that frequently the facts cited may be fairly 
ascribed to natural selection ; that, moreover, so far as 
use-inheritance can be established, it signifies the 
perpetuation of evil and not of good; but that the 
testimony is too slight and too confused to warrant an 
affirmative conclusion, 
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“‘Use-inheritance,”” observes the author, ‘“‘ would 
perpetuate various evils. We are taught, for instance, 
that it perpetuates short-sight, inferior senses, epilepsy; 
insanity, nervous disorders, and so forth. It would 
apparently transmit the evil effects of over-exertion, 
disuse, hardship, exposure, disease and accident, as 
well asthe defects of age or immaturity.”” And else- 
where he says: ‘‘In many ways education and civili- 
zation foster nervousness and weakness, and under- 
mine the rude natural health and spirits of the human 
animal. Alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, extra brain 
work, late hours, dissipation, overwork, indoor life, 
division of labor, preservation of the weak, and many 
other causes, all help to injure the modern constitu- 
tion; so that the prospect of cumulative intensifica- 
tion of these evils by the additional influence of use- 
inheritance is not an encouraging one.” Of course, 
no consideration of what would be best can be ad- 
mitted as legitimate in a purely scientific inquiry. 
The question to be determined is not what we should 
prefer, but what actually is. In inquiries of this kind 
the consequences must take care of themselves, for 
no matter which way the determination of the facts 
may turn, it must remain true that the case is one of 
natural phenomena and laws, over which man can 
exercise no appreciable-influence. Dr. Ball does not 
contend that use and disuse have no effects, but only 
that they have nosuch effects as Darwin and Spencer 
have attributed to them. His argument tends to 
show that “so slight is its independent power, that it 
seems to allow natural selection or artificial selection 
or sexual selection to modify organisms in sheer 
defiance of its utmost opposition, just as readily as 
they modify organisms in other directions with its 
utmost help.” 

The whole subject is far too complex to be settled 
either way upon any single statement, and the weight 
of authority is at present so divided that the public 
cannot be expected to make up their minds. But we 
are inclined to think that few candid readers of Dr. 
Ball’s clearly reasoned and ingenious little book will 
fail to agree with him that, if the evils of use-inheri- 
tance are what they appear to be, it would be ‘“‘ better 
onthe whole if each individual took a fresh start, as 
far as possible, on the advantageous typical lines laid 
down by natural selection.” N. Y. Tribune. 





_ A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. 

By George Manville Fenn. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


Mr. Manville Fenn has here boldly undertaken to 
reveal the secrets of a girls’ school. Of the truth of 
his description we do not profess to judge, though we 
may say that he has maintained the consistency of 
his heroine from first to last. Curiously enough his 
dénotiment turns upon the very same incident to 
which Miss Rhoda Broughton attaches such tragic 
importance in her new novel ‘ Alas!”’ namely, a 
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frustrated elopement. And here we venture to think 
that, from the point of view of his readers, Mr. Man- 
ville Fenn has committed a no less serious error by 
turning the affair into a comedy. Like revolutions in 
Paris, such matters seem to our old fashioned notions 


“Too comic for the solemn things they are, 
Too solemn for the comic touches in them.”’ 


The comic touches here are supplied partly by the 
persistent tendency to caricature on the part of the 





From “A Fluttered Dovecote.” 


D. Appleton ‘and Company. 


author, but still more by the pencil of the artist, who 
has fairly surpassed himself in the humor of some of 
the allegorical head-pieces. Academy. 





=Mr. Rider Haggard stopped in New York a few 
days on his way to the City of Mexico, where he will 
spend some time collecting material for a story of the 
Aztec Empire. Mr. Haggard says: “I have pur- 
posely refrained from reading Gen. Wallace’s novel 
of ‘ The Fair God,’ for the reason that I make it arule 
never to read a novel on the same subject as that on 
which I myself am about to write.” 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE AND PROSE. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, BARRACK ROOM BALLADS 
AND OTHER VERSES. By Rudyard Kipling. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 


20 cents; by mail, 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
American series. I2mo, paper, 
22 cents. 


These verses have all the Kipling flavor, by turns 
grave, satirical and pathetic, touching now the highest 
and now the lowest moods of life, and throughout all 
displaying a lively fancy and occasionally much 
power of imagination and force of expression. There 
is a rollicking humor about the barrack-room ballads, 
a jingle and a rough music that eminently fits the 
subject, and yet beneath all a seriousness which shows 
a purpose, as in the ballad ‘‘ Tommy,” where the 
private soldier says : 


A makin’ mock o’ uniforms that guard you while you sleep 

Is cheaper than them uniforms, an’ they’re starvation cheap ; 

An’ hustlin’ drunken sodgers when they’re goin’ large a bit 

Is five times better business than paradin’ in full kit. 

Then its Tommy this, and Tommy that, and “ Tommy, ’ows 
yer soul ?” 

But it’s “thin red line of ’eroes’’ when the drums begin to 
roll, 

The drums begin to roll, my boys, the drums begin to roll. 


There is true poetry and artistic painting in 
“ Christmas in India :”’ 


High noon behind the tamarisks—the sun is hot above us— 

As at home the Christmas day is breaking wan. 

They will drink our healths at dinner—those who tell us how 
they love us, 

And forget us till another year be gone! 

Oh the toil that knows no breaking! 
ceaseless aching! 

Oh, the black dividing sea and alien plain! 

Youth was cheap—wherefore we sold it, 

Gold was good—we hoped to hold it, 

And to-day we know the fulness of our gain. 


Oh the Heimweh, 


There is a martial ring about some of the verses 
that sing of battle, and a mocking cynicism when 
love is spoken of; but occasionally the singer reaches 
an atmosphere far above the jarrings and frettings, 
the passions and the jealousies of earth, and the 
yearnings that come to all of us find utterance in this 
pure and delicate rhyme: 


The smoke upon your Altar dies, 
The flowers decay ; 

The goddess of your sacrifice 
Has flown away. 

What profit then to sing or slay 

The sacrifice from day to day ? 


** We know the Shrine is void,”’ they said, 
“The goddess flown ; 
Yet wreaths are on the Altar laid, 
The Altar-stone 
Is black with fumes of sacrifice 
Albeit she has fled our eyes. 


“ For, it may be, if still we sing 
And tend the Shrine, 
Some Deity on wandering wing 
May there incline ; 
And, finding ail in order meet, 
Stay while we worship at her feet.”’ 


Philadelphia Record, 
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Every one who has read Kipling is now making 
ingenious comparisons of this (his first long story) 
‘with the volumes of short tales which preceded it— 
and one may judge that the majority is saying, as it 
said before of Bret Harte, that he cannot write a 
novel, and should stick to his small canvases. 


There are, it seems, good substantial arguments to 
make on the other side, and under the glamour of 
reading this striking story, one may venture on a few 
of them. 


Has he not shown (to borrow from the vocabulary 
of track athletics) that he has as good wind in long- 
distance running as in sprinting? In‘ The Light 
That Failed’’ you have a great deal more than a 
padded short story—you have a carefully elaborated 
study of two characters from childhood to mature 
years. There are long gaps which you must fill in 
imagination—but there are long gaps between the 
crises of every life which can be briefly chronicled 
because they represent monotonous work and endur- 
ance. They are the very warp of life, but only when 
the shuttle begins to play color through it do we 
become interested in it. It is the woof which Kipling 
gives in his stories. 


He has also proved that he can write a good tale 
without India for a background—and that is a great 
deal for one whose deepest experiences and greatest 
successes are associated with India. Truly the group 
he pictures are cosmopolites and would be as natural 
in almost any setting—but the opening chapters in 
the Soudan area triumph of imagination, if Kipling 
has never been there, as seems probable. 


Kipling has been accused of ‘‘swagger’’ in his 
writings by one who speaks with the authority of 
personal achievement; but, surely, the fine things 
which one likes to remember about this tale when the 
book is closed are not ‘‘swagger,”’ but the product of 
deep feeling under restraint. How easily a melo- 
dramatic scene could have been ‘* worked up” with 
the “impressionist girl’? who loves the hero, but is 
ignored by him. The author, however, touches in 
the whole tragedy in a paragraph or two; she drops 
the portrait of him (which told too much) into the 
ashes of the stove; she sees him go off with J/azsze, 
and “‘ looked at her own reflection in the glass tor an 
instant and covered her face with her hands ;”’ and, 
that last fine outbreak, to her friend and rival who 
does not suspect the passion: ‘You wicked little 
idiot! Goto him at once. Go!” 

With all his worldly cynicism, his brutality if you 
please, this author touches firm ground with his feet, 
and has his eyes on the stars when he makes the 
enduring friendship of men, and the lasting love of a 
man and woman the only permanent things of worth 
in life, which neither prosperity, adversity, nor 
accident can alter or efface. Is not this the optimism 
of a man whose eyes are open, and who sees clear? 


Droch in Life. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN SENATE. 


JouRNAL OF WrLLIAM Mac tay, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, 1789-1791. Edited by Edgar 
S. Maclay, A.M. With portrait. 8vo, $1.70; by mail, 


$1.91. 
So meagre are the official reports of the doings of 
the first Congress afterthe adoption of the constitu- 
tion that Mr. Maclay’s journal must always be of 
great historical value. The author was the short 
term Senator from his State, Robert Morris being his 
colleague. He was a man of means and character, a 
lawyer by profession, and thé legal representative in 
America of William Penn’s descendants. While 
Senator he recorded in his journal each 
evening the proceedings of the day, and 
these records, many of them voluminous, 
give the book its value. NV. Y. Herald. 


The editor of this journal raises the 
question whether Mr. Maclay instead of 
Jefferson, should not be regarded as the 
founder of the Democratic party. During 
the first sessions of Congress, when many 
questions were decided involving the forms 
under which the Government should be 
organized—whether they should be republi- 
can or monarchical—Jefferson was absent 
in France, and the leading part in behalf of 
simple republican forms was taken by 
Mr. Maclay. The editor holds that, in the 
decision of those questions, were laid the 
foundations of the Democratic party, and 
that the work of Jefferson afterward was 
to rear the superstructure upon them. He 
concludes that this journal ‘ establishes 
beyond cavil the claims of Pennsylvania to 
having produced the father of the Demo- 
cratic party in the person of William 
Maclay.” This is a bold claim to put forth, 
and we do not think that the evidence of 
this journal wholly sustains it. The claim 
it does sustain is something very different. 
No doubt can remain that Mr. Maclay ante- 
dates Jefferson so far as leadership in Con- 
gress in behalf ofsimplicity in Government 
1s concerned, but between this and the 
founding of a party there is a long and momentous 
step. 

When Jefferson returned from Europe Mr. Maclay, 
in common with most others, showed an interest in 
him. He noted one day that Jefferson, ‘‘ with more 
than Parisian politeness,”’ had waited on him at his 
chamber, and he gives the following description of 
the man who was destined to formulate the princi- 
ples Mr. Maclay had supported into the fabric of a 
party’s garment. 

‘‘ Jefferson is a slender man; has rather the air of 


stiffness in his manners; his clothes seem too small 
for him; he sits in a lounging manner, on one hip 
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commonly, and with one of his shoulders elevated 
much above the other; his face has a sunny aspect; 
his whole figure has a loose, shackling air. He had 
a rambling, vacant look, and nothing of that firm, col- 
lected deportment which I expected would dignify 
the presence of a Secretary or Minister. I looked for 
gravity, but a laxity of manner seemed shed about 
him. He spoke almost without ceasing. But even 
his discourse partook of his personal demeanor. It 
was loose and rambling, and yet he scattered infor- 
mation wherever he went, and some even brilliant 
sentences sparkled from him. The information 
which he gave us respecting foreign Ministers was all 
high spiced. He had been long enough abroad to 
catch the tone of European folly.”’ 


~< 
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From “A Fluttered Dovecote.” 


An outburst against Adams is givenin an accountt 
of a dinner at the President's: 


‘‘ Dined with the President of the United States. 
It was a dinner of dignity. All the Senators were 
present and the Vice-President. I looked often around 
the company to find the happiest faces. Wisdom, 
forgive me if I wrong thee, but I thought folly 
and happiness most nearly allied. The President 
seemed to wear on his countenance a settled aspect 
of melancholy. No cheering ray of convivial sun- 
shine broke through the cloudy gloom of settled seri- 
ousness. At every interval of eating or drinking he 
played on the table with a fork or knife like a drum- 
stick. 

‘Next to him, on his right, sat Bonny Johnny 
Adams, ever and anon mantling his visage with the 
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most unmeaning simper that ever dimpled the faceof 
folly. Goddess of Nature, forgive me if I censure 
thee for that thou madest him not a tailor, so full of 
small attentions is he and so well qualified does he 
seem to adjust the etiquette of loops and buttons! 
But stay, perhaps I wrong thee. So miserably doth 
he measure politics and so unmercifully and unskill- 
fully would he ply the shears of government in cut- 
ting out royal robes and habiliments that it may justly 
be doubted whether the measure of his understanding 
be adequate to the adjusting the proportions of the 
back, belly, and breeches of the huinan form agree- 
ably to the rules of our experienced habitmakers. 
Thus, Goddess, among the savage tribes of the lazy, 
lying, lumpish Indian, who can neither hunt, fish nor 
hoe corn, makest thou the dreaming, smoking, pre- 
- tended prophet, priest and politician. Goddess, we 
acknowledge thy power and submit to thy sway, but 
humbly pray we may never have another similar 
example of it.”’ 

An interesting account is given of Washington's 
embarrassment when reading his address at his first 
inauguration : 

“This great man was agitated and embarrassed 
more than ever he was by the leveled cannon or 
pointed musket. He trembled, and several times 
could scarce make out to read, though it must be 
supposed he had often read it before. He put part 
of the fingers of his left hand into the side of what I 
think the tailors call the fall of the breeches, changing 
the paper into his right hand. After some time he 
then did the same with some of the fingers of his 
right hand. When he came to the words ‘all the 
world’ he made a flourish with his right hand which 
left rather an ungainly impression. I felt hurt that 
he was not first in everything. He was dressed in 
deep brown, with metal buttons, with an eagle on 
them, white stockings, a bag, and sword.” 

Inflexibility was the main trait of Mr. Maclay’s 
character, as this journal discloses it, and to this was 
joined a marked pessimism as to the course of public 
affairs. ‘‘ Surely, the pleasures of life,’’ says he, “‘ are 
as chaff in the balance against ponderous lead com- 
pared with the ills and dolors of the human race.” 
Again: ‘‘ This is a vile world when a man must walk 
among his friends and fellow-mortals as if they were 
briers and thorns; afraid to touch or be touched by 
them.” He says he came into the Senate “ expecting 
every man to act the part of a god; that thé most 
delicate honor, the most exalted wisdom, the most 
refined generosity was to govern every act and be 
seen in every deed.” On the contrary, he found 
“rough and rude manners, glaring folly, and the 
basest selfishness.” N.Y. Times. 


=Heinemann’s International Library is reprinted 
in this country, not by A. Lovell & Co. (as stated last 
month in an article clipped from the Critic), but by the 
United States Book Co., successors to John W. Lovell 
& Co. In correcting the error the publishers write : 
“These are not all reprints. Mr. Heinemann often 
secures plates for his series from us; we sometimes 
secure plates or sheets from him, and sometimes the 
publication is simultaneous." The American issue is 
called the ‘‘ Foreign Literature Series.”’ 
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GERMAN HISTORY. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY 
WILLIAM I. Based chiefly upon Prussian State Docu- 
ments. By Heinrich Von Sybel. Translated by Marshall 
Livingston Perrin, Ph.D. Assisted by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. Vol. I. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.78. 

The volume now issued only brings down the narra- 

tive to the close of the year 1850, but it will be shortly 

followed by an English version of such further instal- 
ments of the original as have thus far seen the light. 

When Prof. Von Sybel brought out in 1889 two 

volumes, which carried the reader to the beginning of 

the last war with Denmark, he announced that two 
more would be ready in the course of the year, but he 
could fix no definite time for the completion of the 
work. We hope that the publication of a translation 
of this history, once begun, will not be abandoned, 
for there is no college or town library in the United 

States that can afford to be without Von Sybel’s 

account of the evolution of German unity. 

It is of course to be remembered in reading this 
book that the same phenomena may be seen in 
different lights and made to bear different conclu- 
sions, according as they are surveyed from Berlin or 
from Vienna. Prof. Von Sybel avows frankly that 
his own point of view is that of a Prussian and of a 
National-Liberal. Moreover, the documents on 
which this history is founded have been drawn 
exclusively from the Prussian archives, except so far 
as assistance is derivable from the achives of Han- 
over, Hesse Cassel, and Nassau, which, after the war 
of 1866, were absorbed by Prussia. The author has 
not even sought access to other archives, for the 
reason, as he tells us, that there was not the slightest 
prospect of his obtaining it. Prof. Von Sybel does 
not, therefore, profess to say the final word upon the 
subject which he has chosen for discussion. That is 
reserved for the*historian of some future generation 
who shall have larger opportunities of investigation. 
What we have here is a theme of superlative import- 
ance treated with all the fulness and fairness possible 
to a contemporary observer. * * * 

Why did King Frederick William IV, refuse the 
title and office of German Emperor when they were 
offered to him by the Frankfort Parliament in 1849? 
The story of this proffer and its rejection is recounted 
at length in this narrative. 

Von Sybel thinks that Frederick II might perhaps. 
have undertaken the task and have succeeded in it, 
but it would have involved not only a war with 
Austria and Russia, but also a suppression of the 
republican party in Germany, and probably a violas 
tion of the Emperor's oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution. Alike for carrying on wars and breaking 
oaths, Frederick William, both by his virtues and his 
weaknesses was disqualified, and, therefore, he could 
not become German Emperor in 1849. 

The second of the two volumes will take us from 
1850 to the ontbreak of the last Danish war, and will 
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cover the most dismal and humiliating period in the 
Prussian annals since the dismemberment that fol- 
lowed Jena. For a dozen years Prussia, which in 
1849 might have acquired the headship of Germany. 
consented to be the lackey of Austria, and but for 
Prince Bismarck might to this day be occupying the 
same position of abasement. 

M. W. Hin N. Y. Sun. 


THINE, NOT MINE. 


A SEQUEL TO ‘‘ CHANGING BaSE.”’ By 
William Everett. Illustrated. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. William Everett, has addressed 

himself to the young in ‘‘ Double Play” 

and ‘Changing Base,” stories now ten 
or a dozen years old; and this season 
he writes a sequel to the latter story, an 
attempt to develop a character whose 
prime weakness is unconscious selfish- 
ness. Dr. Everett has a very intimate 
acquaintance with boy nature, and the 
action and speech he attributes to his 
dramatis persone are natural and prob- 
able. The episode of David Porter's 
Boys is true to the life, and the peril 
of gangs of boys subservient to a bully- 
ing leader is usefully suggested and not 
in the least overdrawn. For all that, 
we would not have had this young ruffian 
horse-whipped on the street by the pas- 
sionate father of one of his victims, even 
if Dr. Everett should contend that Mr. 
Rice was merely behaving consistently 
with his own nature. There are other 
things which we would have omitted, 
because in writing for children we think 
selection a duty. The story will be found 
interesting, with much wholesome moral- 
ity openly and implicitly contained in it. 

Its rank as a sequel about which the 

author appears to entertain some doubt. 

remembering the usual fate of sequels, 
may be safely left to the readers of 

“ Changing Base.” N. ¥. Post 


=Miss Lily A. Long, author of the strong and 
bright novel, ‘*‘ A Squire of Low Degree,” is a Western 
woman whose years are under thirty. She was born 
in St. Paul, is of Swedish descent, and numbers, as 
she says, among her ancestors ‘‘a changeling, a 
soldier, a musician, and a wizard, but no viking.” 
The early years of her life were spent in various 
country “ settlements’’ in Minnesota and Iowa, 
broken by a year in Oregon. Since 1874 she has 
lived in St. Paul, with the exception of her student- 
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life at the University of Wisconsin. Miss Long has writ- 
ten poems which have appeared in Unity, of Chicago, 
and were later republished in ‘‘ Unity Songs Resung,” 
a book issued five years ago. Though she has written 
some short stories, Miss Long’s chief literary work has 
been in the form of essays. ‘‘A Squire of Low 


Degree,” her first extended work in fiction, will please 
all novel readers who can appreciate delicacy, strength, 
cleverness and tenderness, in addition to action and 
Current Literature. 


in‘erest. 


“Here, Diego, come to me, I’ll save you.” — Page 28. 
Roberts Brothers. 


From “‘ Thine, not Mine.” 


=Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet,is in New 
York, looking after the publication of his volume ot 
‘* Younger American Poets.’’ The period covered by 
the ‘‘younger”’ poets is from 1830 to 1890. The 
book is chronologically arranged, which gives the 
late Paul Hamilton Hayne the first place, he having 
been born in 1830. Edmund Clarence Stedman 
comes next by virtue of his years, and the American 
contingent ends with James E. Nesmith. WV. Y. Sun. 
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WALFORD. 


A Novel by Ellen Olney Kirk, author of ‘‘A Lesson 
In Love,” etc. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk got her audience when she 
wrote ‘‘The Story of Margaret Kent.’ ‘ Queen 
Money” and ‘‘A Daughter of Eve,” gave her more 
readers, and more will come to ‘‘ Walford.”’ It is the 
story of a manufacturing town in Connecticut. The 
charm of Mrs. Kirk’s fashion of story-telling is in the 
sustained interest, which leads one on from situation 
to situation, from incident to incident,in a breathless 
what-happens-next sort of way. There isno pretence 
of great art; there is no social or religious question 


to exploit in ‘‘ Walford,” nor is there definite realism 
or romanticism. It is simply an interesting story, 
whose brightness is varied with gloomy scenes and 
tragic happenings. Boston Transcript. 


‘‘ Henry Hayes’”’ was the nom de plume of Mrs. 
Ellen Warner Olney Kirk, of Germantown, Pa., the 
wife of John Foster Kirk, the historian, author of 
‘* Charles the Bold,"’ and editor of the works of 
W.H. Prescott. Mrs. Kirk’s father was Jesse Olney, 
a Connecticut educator, legislator, and author, whose 
“‘Geography and Atlas,’’ published in 1828, revolu- 
tionized the methods of teaching the sciences of 
physical geography and astronomy. Mrs. Kirk's 
mother is a sister of the late A.S. Barnes, the pub- 
lisher. 
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Mrs. Kirk was born in Southington, Conn., in 
1842, but while stilla child removed to Stratford- 
on-the-Sound, a place in which, under the name of 
“‘High Elms,” a part of the scene of ‘‘A Daughter 
of Eve” is laid. She grew up ina bookish house, 
and her passion for reading so stirred in hera desire 
to write that by the time she was sixteen she was 
engaged upon a novel. But this was by no means 
her first attempt of the kind. Her scribbling had 
begun even earlier, and had all the charm of stolen 
pleasure. If detected, she felt terribly at fault. She 
never dreamed of publishing what she wrote, nor did 
she wish any one to read aline of it. Her delight in 
writing was purely a private, personal enjoyment. 
‘*The Story of Margaret Kent” (1886) gave her a 
wide reputation, and the author received many in- 
quiries from all parts of the country regarding the 
plot and the characters. Many particular incidents 
have been found in this book which seems to coincide 
with the actual events of an actual life. But as many 
of those incidents were wholly unknown to the author 
when the book was written, the wratsemblance was 
quite out of proportion to the actual reality of the 
case. Book Buyer. 


MR. STEVENSON’S BOOK OF VERSE. 


BALLADS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


16mo, 


There is something wanting in Mr. Stevenson's work 
as a poet, and we believe it to be that idealizing 
gleam of insight which gives wholeness of effect, and 
especially satisfying finish of effect, to the subjects 
treated. There is not one of these ballads which 
does not leave the reader with a sense of disappoint- 
ment, or even of want. And yet now and then Mr. 
Stevenson seems to pass from the mere vivid narrator 
of life and action into the poet. Only he never 
sustains the poetic glow for long together; and, what 
is more, he never binds the whole ballad together by 
the significance (romantic or otherwise) which he 
gives to its whole drift and the impression it 1teaves 
behind. For example, in ‘‘ The Song of Rahéro: a 
Legend of Tahiti,” which is the first ballad in the 
book, there is plenty of vigour, plenty of movement, 
plenty of keen external vision, but there is no 
wholeness uniting the separate parts;—the hero of 
the concluding part being the cunning and cruel 
trickster of the opening part, and having no concern 
at all with the intermediate part. Then the wholesale 
butchery of which the King Hiopa is guilty, is left 
quite unaccounted for by the mere thirst of one 
woman who has no special relations with him, for 
wreaking vengeance on a particular act of selfish 
cruelty which involved only one person. Doubtless 
such acts of reckless butchery are committed 
amongst men in the stage of civilization or barbarism 
in which Tahiti was at the time of the legend; but 
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then, they are not proper subjects for a poem until 
they are in some adequate way made intelliginle by 
being connected with the recognized passions of men. 
And Mr. Stevenson shows us no such connection, 
except in the case of the one woman who incites 
King Hiopa to his treacherous and sweeping deed of 
massacre. Perhaps the finest and most truly poetical 
passage in this little volume of ballads is that in 
which the mood of Tamatéa’s mother changes from 
that of despair at her son’s murder to that of thirst 
for vengeance: 
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That is fine poetry, and the passage describing the 
pause before the burst of the hurricane is worthy of 
Scott, or even of Homer; but then, there is very 
little, perhaps nothing else, in the book equal to it. 
For the most part, Mr. Stevenson is content with the 
outward adventure he describes, and passes over the 
motives and passions of men so lightly, that there is 
no wholeness, no singleness of conception, in his 
ballads. ‘‘ The Feast of Famine” is very inferior 
even to ‘“‘ The Song of Rahéro,”’ not only in this but 
in all other respects. The tale is not so lucidly told, 





Indians spearing fish at Salmon Falls. 
From ‘‘ The Log School-House on the Columbia.”’ 


D. Appleton and Company. 


«« But the mother of Tamatéa arose with death in her eyes. 

All night long, and the next, Taiarapu rang with her cries. 

As when a babe in the wood turns with a chill of doubt 

And perceives nor home, nor friends, for the trees have closed 
her about, 

The mountain rings and her breast is torn with the voice of 
despair : 

So the lion-like woman idly wearied the air 

For awhile, and pierced men’s hearing in vain, and wounded 
their hearts. 

But as when the weather changes at sea, in dangerous parts, 

And sudden the hurricance wrack unrolls up the front of the 
sky, 

At once the ship lies idle, the sails hang silent on high, 

The breath of the wind that blew is blown out like the flame 
of a lamp, 

And the silent armies of death 
tramp : 

So sudden, the voice of her weeping ceased; in silence she 
rose 

And passed from the house of her sorrow, a woman clothed 
with repose, 

Carrying death in her breast and sharpening death with her 
hand.” 


draw near with inaudible 


and the close of it is feeble and ineffective. The 
only fine passage, indeed, is the description of the 
fanatic priest and his vigil. ‘‘ Christmas at Sea”’ is 
better and strikes us as having real power in its way. 

Spectator. 


A STORY OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


Tue LoG ScCHOOL-HOUSE ON THE COLUMBIA. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Author of the Zigzag Books. 
Illustrated. S8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

‘The Log School-House on the Columbia,” is a tale 

intended to draw popular attention to the romantic 

features of the settlement of Washington and Oregon. 

The materials of the romance were collected on the 

ground, The author makes a picturesque use of the 

great natural features of the landscape which have 
evidently impressed him deeply as they do all who see 
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them. Mr. Butterworth has studied the heroic history 
of the missionary Spaulding and Dr. Whitman of the 
American Board. In fact, the whole romance takes 
its color from the noble Christian pioneering of these 
men. It does not, however, draw its interest mainly 
from the hard heroism and sacrifices of the mission- 
ary, but rather from Indian life, The romantic 
incident of the old chief, Umatilla, dying on the grave 
of his last and favorite son, is said to be historical. 
“Gretchen ’’ and her violin, with its magic charm 
and the potent influence of Schumann's “ Traumerei”’ 
and ‘‘ Romanze”’ on the savages are pretty scenes, but 
fanciful. So is the tale of the eagle in mid-air with 
the flag in his talons. Mr. Butterworth disarms 
criticism by his frank confession that he has intro- 
duced popular tales as he heard them without exam- 
ination; but the tale which accounts for the massacre 
of Dr. Whitman, and the destruction of his young 
settlements, by a melon plugged with ipecac to 
frighten off Indian depredators on the melon patch, is 
too legendary even for fiction. Mr. Butterworth 
always interests his young readers, and holds their 
attention from first to last. N. Y. Independent. 


A NORWEGIAN’S VIEW OF AMERICA. 
N. H.D. 

Mr. Charles E. Hurd, the literary editor of the 
Boston 7ranscript, has made a specialty of the Scan- 
dinzvian languages, and keeps himself posted in 
regard to the new books that appear in Sweden and 
in tte land of Ibsen. When there are Norwegian or 
Danish festivities, Mr. Hurd is always invited, and 
distinguished strangers from the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun are sure to seek him out. I happened tobe 
at his office the other day, and picked up a volume 
that lay on his desk. It was entitled “Amerikas 
Aandsliv ’"—‘‘ The Intellectual Life of America,” by 
Knut Hamsun. Hamsun, Mr. Hurd told me, is a 
young Norwegian writer, who has gained some promi- 
nence in his own country and Denmark, by occa- 
sional articles in the daily press, in the line of 
literary criticism. He has twice visited the United 
States, spending most of his time in Minneapolis, 
where there are large numbers of his countrymen, He 
condescended to give a hasty glance at New York 
and Chicago, and then went home to write his book, 
in which he treats of the schools, literature, art, jour- 
nalism, the stage, politics, manners and customs, and 
the religious and moral aspect. Mr. Hurd declared 
that it was the most exasperating book that he ever 
saw by a foreigner,—“a brilliant mixture of malice, 
ignorance and general misinformation.” 

He gave me a few choice specimens from this 
masterpiece ; the following may prove interesting : 


The American common schools are said to be un- 
sectarian. Thisis not true. To be sure religion does 
not appear in the regular course of study, but stock 
orthodox Christianity is crammed into the pupils on 
every possible opportunity; they are stuffed with dogma 
after dogma, dogma after dogma, as long as their 
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school-days last. I have been told that during a 
recitation in arithmetic in one school, a pupil who was 
caught throwing paper pellets was obliged to pray to 
Jesus for forgiveness. In the American common 
schools, every morning session opens with prayer, 
the singing of a hymn, and reading a chapter from 
the Bible. . . . The pupils in these schools are taught 
absolutely nothing about foreign countries or events. 
American children grow up without any knowledge 
of the world outside of America. 

Of American journalism he mildly remarks: 

It is a wonderful journalism; a noisy, scandal- 
mongering, pugilistic, revolver-smoking journalism, 
with suborned proprietors and editors; made up of 
scandals from the courts, town gossip, political adver- 
tisements, complaints from railroad passengers, 
hurrahs from patriotic eaters of public dinners, holy 
talk by the paper’s priest—for a paper has its regular 
priest—poetry by women about ‘ Moonlight” in 
Tennessee, and ‘‘ Love”’ in Boston; columns of mar- 
riages, of bank swindles, of patent medicines ; a won- 
derful journalism, the ‘roar of the great army of 
powder-blackened pirates who write it. 

Touching American art, he says: 

The Americans are a nation of traders. They buy 
and sell; they are not an artistic nor an art-loving 
people. A genuine Yankee, one with the true 
national taste, would enjoy reading a patent-office 
report more than going to the opera to hear Wagner, 
and if it were not the fashion, his wife and daughters 
would probably not go. . American sculpture is 
exceedingly modest sculpture. Don’t look for any- 
thing in it without fig-leaves. Even a naked baby, 
playing with a shoe, must have its fig-leaf. Artists 
have told me that they never worked from a living 
model, because it was opposed to the Bostonian idea 
to paint from the nude. 

Of our literature : 

The literature of America is painfully unreal and 
poor. It is full of love and revolver-shooting, but it 
has no genuine life. I except a few writers, whose 
books one can manage to struggle through. I except 
Mark Twain, who stands alone in America ; I except 
portions of Poe, of Hawthorne, and of Harte. .... 
What do the book-stores keep? What is to be found 
in their windows and on their shelves? Decorated 
Christmas cards, collections of poetry in gilt bindings, 
detective stories, and a few copies of sheet music of 
“Yankee Doodle" and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” If 
it is a patriotic book-store, it has ‘* The War History 
of the United States,” ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ ‘‘ The 
Memoirs of General Grant,” and lithographs of 
Washington. 

These extracts, taken at random, give a faint idea 


of the spirit which permeates the 250 pages of the book. 


NOTES. 


=Volume II ot the new edition of ‘‘ Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ will be 
ready at Easter. 


=Ex-Emperor Dom Pedro is translating ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights ’’ into Portuguese, from Lady Burton's 
version of her husband's translation. 


=“ Four Important Faculties and How to Develop 
Them,” by Lucie Lee Ewing, is a brief and bright 
sermon on the cultivation of perception, memory, 
reason and imagination. 
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=A new enlarged edition of ‘‘ Water Analysis for 
Sanitary Purposes,” by Drs. Leffman and Beam, has 
just been published. It contains a number of new 
methods and many additional illustrations. 


=D. Appleton & Co’s new edition of the Rev. 
Howard MacQueary’s ‘Evolution of Man and 
Christianity’ contains a preface, explaining and 
defending the position taken in the work itself, for 
which he has been on trial in Cleveland. 


=Mr. Stead made statement that 125,000 copies of 
General Booth’s book, “‘ In Darkest England, and the 
Way Out,” had been sold, and the demand was still 
as great as ever. The work is being translated 
into Japanese, French, Dutch, Swedish and German. 


=The American edition of Mr. Wemyss Reid's 
‘‘ Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton 
Milnes, First Lord Houghton,” is published in this 
country by the Cassell Publishing Company. It is in 
two volumes, with two portraits. This work has been 
one of the year’s literary successes in London. 


=Mr, Clyde Fitch, author of the plays ‘“‘ Beau 
Brummell’? and ‘Frederic Lemaitre,’’ contributes 
his first novel, ‘‘ A Wave of Life,’’ to the February 
Lippincott’s. The scene is laid in New York, and 
the characters are said to be taken from among the 
fashionable and literary folk of the metropolis. In 
the same number “ Julien Gordon ”’ writes of ‘‘ Men's 
Women.” Critic. 

=Grant Allen, a Canadian by birth, has won the 
prize of £1,000 for the best novel, in the competition 
recently announced by a Member of Parliament, 
George Newnes. Several hundred novels were in 
competition. Mr. Allen’s ‘‘What’s Bred in the 
Bone”’ won. It is doubtless only a coincidence that 
its title suggests Mr. James Payn’s famous novel of 
twenty years ago. N. Y. Independent. 


=The next volume in the series of ‘‘ Great Writers” 
will be a Life of Thackeray, to be published in 
January. This biography was begun by Mr. Herman 
Merivale, who, however, found himself unable to 
finish it before leaving England; and it has been 
completed by Mr. Frank T. Marzials. It will contain 
information, especially with regard to Thackeray's 
early life, not hitherto published. 


=Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, have be- 
gun the publication of a new popular edition of the 
‘“‘ Waverley Novels,” in sixpenny volumes, to be issued 
at intervals of a month. This is a ‘‘copyright” edi- 
tion, in so far that it will contain the latest corrections 
and MS. notes of the author. Each volume will be 
illustrated with vignettes, and will have a glossary, 
explaining both the Scotch and the foreign words. 
Academy. 
=Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish a new and 
revised edition of ‘‘ The Cambridge Shakespeare." 
Mr, Aldis Wright, the surviving editor, has gone care- 
fully over the whole book in the light of the most 
recent textual criticism, and it is hoped that the 
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edition in its final form will fully sustain its reputation 
as the most scholarly in existence. The work will, 
as before, be completed in nine volumes, to appear 
quarterly. Academy. 


=The two parts of Sir John Lubbock’s “ The 
Pleasures of Life ’’ are issued in one volume. Part I, 
which contained the famous list of one hundred 
best books, was first published in June, 1887, since 
which time more than 70,000 copies have been sold. 
Part II has been no less successful, more than half as 
many copies having been called for in less than half 
the time. After this, let no modern author complain 

that there is no public for any books except fiction. 
Academy. 


=Gustav Freytag, the great German novelist, is a 
tall. built, broad-shouldered, blonde-haired man, with 
a profoundly ruddy complexion, and looks younger 
than his seventy-four years; he lives in the pretty 
town of Wiesbaden, and has written in all some 
dozen novels, one of the best of which is ‘‘ Debit and 
Credit,” besides numerous dramas, poems, historical 
sketches, and a ‘‘ Life of Luther.”” A volume of remi- 
niscences, by Gustav Freytag, has just been pub- 
lished in England. Current Literature. 

=Prices recently paid at a London sale for books 
of unusual value include these: First edition of Ains- 
worth’'s ‘‘ Tower of London,” presentation copy, with 
autograph letter, £15 ; Roscoe's ‘‘ Novelist’s Library,” 
complete series, plates by G. Cruikshank, £14 14s. 
“Comic Almanack,”’ complete set, plates by Cruik- 
shank, £15 5s.; ‘‘Ingoldsby Legends,” illustrated by 
Cruikshank and Leech, first edition, £16; Dickens's 
‘‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,” first edition, with Gib- 
son’s plates, £14; first edition of Thackeray's 
“ Vanity Fair,” in original parts, £21 10s. ; illuminated 
manuscript Bible, fourteenth century, £46; illuminated 
English manuscript Service Book, £21 ; ‘‘ A Goodly 
Prymer in Englyshe,” with arms of Henry VIII and 
Ann Boleyn on title, and Tyndal’s New Testament, 
both black letter, in one vol., £73; collection of post- 
age stamps, £48; Punch, from commencement to 
1888, £26; a series of engraved portraits of the 
monarchs of England from Egbert to Victoria, £25 
10s. N. Y. Times. 


=“ A Life of Christ,” by Father Didon, a learned 
Dominican monk of France, has had an extraordi- 
nary success inthat country. D. Appleton & Company 
are the authorized publishers of the work in English. 
Says the Pal/ Mail Gazette : “ It is so unlike that of 
the ordinary devotional lives of the Saviour in French 
Roman Catholic literature that, but for the express 
approval of Pope Leo XIII and the émprimatur of 
the General of the Dominican Order, it might be 
taken for the work of some orthodox Protestant theo- 
logian. He lays aside the Vulgate and goes directly 
to the original, and, although he subjects his book, as 
he tells us, ‘ to the infallible judgment of the Chnrch,’ 
he handles the Gospels as historical documents after 
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the method of the later German critics, which he 
praised so warmly a few years ago in his famous book 
‘Les Allemands.’ That a ‘Life of Jesus’ should be 
for the moment the most popular book in France, 
saving a few novels soon counted, is surely asymptom 
of no slight importance.” 


AUSTERITY OF POETRY. 


That Son of Italy who tried to blow, 

Ere Dante came, the trump of sacred song, 
In his light youth amid a festal throng 
Sate with his bride tosee a public show. 


Fair was the bride and on her front did glow 
Youth like a star; and what to youth belong— 
Gay raiment, sparkling gauds, elation strong. 
A prop gave way! Crash fell a platform! lo, 


Mid struggling sufferers, hurt to-death, she lay! 
Shuddering, they drew her garments off—and found 
A robe of sack cloth next the smooth, white skin. 


Such, poets, is your bride, the Muse! Young, gay, 
Radiant, adorn'd outside ; a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within. 


From “ Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold.’ 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
Lk. 1. Ws 


In Emerson’s “Society and Solitude,” in the Essay on 
Civilization you will find “ Hitch your wagun to a star.”’ 


Josephine Workman :— 
We have the following information from Mrs. Austin’s 
publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company : 


Mrs. Jane G. Austin, who lives in the winter at the Hotel 
Waterston, Bulfinch Place, Boston, was born somewhere in 
“‘the thirties ’’ and is descended on both sides of her family 
from genuine Mayflower Pilgrins. She is fond of saying 
that every one of her historical books is taken from her own 
family history. Her father, Isaac Goodwin, was a noted 
lawyer and antiquary, living in Worcester, Mass, where 
Mrs. Aus'in was born. From these antecedents, Mrs. Austin 
is fitted to tell Pilgrim stories with all the local details that 
give to them such reality. She married Loring H. Austin, 
descendant of Revolutionary heroes, and is mother of three 
children. In personal appearance Mrs. Austin is short. inclined 
to embonpoint, has a great deal of very white hair, with blue 
eyes and a fresh complexion. She is lively, fond of con- 
versation and of entertaining her friends, Mrs. Austin has 
this year taken a new departure, and hs read chapters from 
her forthcoming novel of “ Betty Alden’’ before various 
societies and clubs. This book will probably appear next 
autumn, and will complete the set of four historical novels 
which cover the ground from the landing of the Pilgrims to 
the Revolution. 


The following information answers query of A. D. Prince, 
published in November Book News: 
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“Les Misérables’? appeared in nine languages simultane- 
ously at Paris, Londen, Brussels, Madrid, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Turin, and New York (April, 1862).—Afpleton’s, 
Vol. IX, page 35. D. R. Andrews. 

In regard to E. M.’s inquiry as to the pet name of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning we received the following communi. 
cation : 

To THE EpIToR oF Book NEws: 

Sir: In the January issue cf Book NEws I notice that to a 
question concerning Mrs. Browning’s pet name the reply is 
made by inference from a paragraph in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” where the husband of the poetess is 
said to have called her “ his Portuguese.’”? Such an incident 
may have inspired the well-known “ Sonnets,’ but the 
appellation was not, permit me to say, the “pet name.” In 
her poem of that title, Mrs. Browning says this was given to 
her by her brother before his childish lips could frame her 
own, and that it was “uncadenced to the ear.’ “A little 
name’”’ it was, truly,—‘‘ Ba!’’—but this was the familiar 
cognomen used all her life by those she loved best. I copied 
from the original a letter written by Miss Browning to a 
friend of the poetess after Mrs. Browning's death, and 


’ 


was exclusively “the household name 


ae. C. £. 


throughout it “ Ba’ 
of one whom God had taken.”’ 


OBITUARY. 

Rev, WILLIAM THOMPSON, Archbishop of York, died in 
England, December 25, 1890, aged 71 years. He was the 
author of several works on religious subjects, and editor of 
“ Aids to Faith.” He was one of the projectors of the 
** Speaker’s Commentary to the New Testament,” and was a 
contributor to Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 


ADOLPHE BELOT, author of “ Article 47,” “ The Stranglers 
of Paris,” and other lurid plays, and of “ Mlle. Giraud, ma 
Femme,” 
uary 17th. He was born at Ja Pointe-a-Pitre, on the island 
of Guadaloupe, November 6, 1829. Mr. Belot’s plays, in- 


cluding all with which his name is associated, number about 


and various other romances, died in France Jan- 


one hundred. 


Dr. HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN, who died suddenly in 
December last at Naples, was the most enthusiastic explorer 
of old classical sites that has ever lived. He was an example 
of what enterprise and enthusiasm will do without great 
learning. He was a practical business man, who knew how 
to do a thing, and who got interested in the story of the 
Trojan War, and determined to look up Troy. His work 
there, and in other sites, is now a part of the property of the 
learned world, and his name will be remembered as long as 
the name of Homer himself. Since 1871 he lived almost 
constantly in Athens. His literary works are: “ Ithaca, the 
Peleponnesus and Troy,” “ Trojan Antiquities,’’ “ Mycenz,” 
with a preface by Gladstone; “Ilias,” with a preface by 
R. Virchow; “Orchomenos,” “Troy,” “Travels in the 
Troad,” “ Tiryns,” and a book on China and Japan. He 
was born at Ankershagen, in Mecklenburg, in 1822. 

Independent. 

THEOPHILUS B. PETERSON, senior member of the firm of 
T. B. Peterson & Bros., publishers, died at his home in Phil- 
adelphia, December 30, 1890. Mr. Peterson was born in 
that city in 1823. His father came from New Jersey, and 
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was descended from the original Swedish immigrants who 
antedated William Penn. His mother was a native of Boston, 
with a long line of New England ancestry. The laws of 
heredity certainly entitle the son of such parents to the 
courage, enterprise and self-reliance which were throughout 


He laid the 


foundation of his career at the trade of a practical printer. 


his busy life his distinguishing characteristics. 


His enterprise and almost unerring judgment of the popular 
taste laid the foundation of the house of T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. During almost half a century Mr. Peterson has 
His health had always been good 
About 


a year ago he began to feel the first approach of weakness, 


been an untiring worker. 
and his energy and endurance seemed inexhaustible. 


and in his final illness was only confined to the house three 


Publishers’ Weekly. 


weeks. 


ALEXANDER W. KINGLAKE, the historian of the Crimean 
war, died on the 2d inst., at London, aged about 78 years, 
the date of his birth at Taunton being given variously as 1802, 
1809 and 1811. In 1837 he was called to the bar, and 
attained a high reputation in chancery practice. In 1856 he 
abandoned law for politics. He was elected to Parliament, 
where he held a seat as a Liberal until 1868, when he was 
unseated on petition and retired from political life. His fame, 
however, rests chiefly upon. his literary work, though he was 
the author of only two works, “ Eothen,” a volume published 
in 1844, which told the story of his travels in the East, and 
a “ History of the War of the Crimea,’ Kinglake accom- 
panied Lord Raglan to the Crimea, and his history is practic- 
ally a defence of Lord Raglan’s conduct of that famous 
campaign, he being a strong friend and admirer of the 
General, whose plan of campaign has been the subject of 
much criticism by other historians. ‘In spite of the author’s 
evident bias, his history is so minutely and carefully written 
and known to he compiled from official sources, that it is 
accepted as the best history of the war published, though it 
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has called out much bitter criticism. 


M OctTAVE FEUILLET, the popular novelist and dramatist, 
died in Paris on January 29th in his seventy-ninth year. The 
decgased writer was born at Saint-L6 (Manche), where his 
father was permanent Secretary of the Prefecture. 
the last fifily years he has written a number of books and 
plays, which appeared for the most part in the Revue des 
deux Mondes. One of his early plays, ‘‘ Echec et Mat,” 
performed at the Odéon in 1846, brought him into note. His 
novels are “ La Petite Comtesse,”’ “ Le Roman d’un Jeune 
Homme Pauvre ”’ (well-known in its dramatic form as “ The 
Romance of a Poor Young Man”’), “ Monsieur de Camors,”’ 
“Le Journal d’une Femme” (1876), “La Veuve,” “Le 
Voyageur,” ‘“‘ La Morte,”’ all written for family reading. His 
last play, “Chamillac,’”’ was brought out at the Théatre 
Francais in 1876. M. Octave Feuillet was elected to the 
seat left vacant at the Academy by the death of M. Scribe in 
1862. Octave Feuillet received from the Emperor Napoleon 
the appointmert of Librarian to the Imperial Residences, 
which, after the fall of the Empire, he resigned, though 
pressed to retain it by M,. Jules Simon on the ground that the 


During 


post was not a political one, but was of a purely literary 


character. London Publishers’ Circular, 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Vols. 
VII, VIII, IX. By Henry Adams. The Second 
Administration of James Madison, 1813-1817. With 
an index to the entire work. Three volumes. I2mo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.88. 

Mr. Henry Adams, who is a member of the Adams family, 
continues in these three volumes the careful and precise 
“ History of the United States” he is writing in the modern 
method. Thus far the work has been praised for its research 
and criticised for its prejudices. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY 
WituiaM I. Based chiefly upon Prussian State Docu- 
ments. By Heinrich Von Sybel. Translated by Marshall 
Livingston Perrin, Ph. D., assisted by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. In five volumes. Vol. I. 8vo. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.78. 

See review. 


THE INDIAN Mutiny OF 1857. By Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C. S. I., author of “ The Decisive Battles of 
India,” ‘“ History of the French in India,” “ Life of 
Lord Clive,” etc. With portrait and plans. 8vo, $1.40; 
by mail, $1.56. 

Colonel Malleson has a thorough knowledge of India, the 
Indian people, and Indian history, he is a military man 
writing on what is mainly a military topic, and he has a 
popular and trenchant style. Add that he has spared no pains 
in sifting his materials and it will be understood what sort of 
history he has written. It was not easy to compress the story 
of the Mutiny into a volume of some four hundred pages, 
but Colonel Malleson has done it,done it too without sacri- 
ficing anything really essential to a perfect understanding of 
the Mutiny, its causes and consequences. Popular and accu- 
rate, handy in size, well printed and well bound, the book 
deserves success and will doubtless have it. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


Hippolyte Adolphe 
History of English 


THE MopeERN REGIME. By 
Taine, D. Ch., author of “A 
Literature,” “ Notes on England,” etc. Translated by 
John Durand. In two volumes. Vol. I. The Origins 
of Contemporary France. 8vo, $1.90: by mail, $2.07. 

This volume in M. Taine’s great series on France past 
and present, takes up Napoleon as the originator and creator 
of modern France and gives one of the most astonishing 
portraits of the great thinker, conqueror and law-giver ever 
drawn of any man. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CHERUBINI. By Frederic J. Crowest. ‘The Great 
Musicians’ series. 12mo0, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The story of the art life of Cherubini is told in straightfor- 
ward fashion by Frederic J. Crowest. Not only is the career 
of the master told, but there are appreciative studies of his 
position and worth as a composer of operas and of church 
music and as a teacher There is also a chapter devoted to 
personal anecdotes of the composer Naturally the author 
vaunts Cherubini’s greatness, and to that there is no objec- 
tion. But Mr. Crowest, as we have before pointed out, is 
often careless in his statements and narrow in his views. An 
amusing example occurs in the book under notice where in 
quoting from a letter by Mendelssohn he calls the writer 
“the last of the Titans of music’—the last! and Brahms 
still alive and Wagner not long dead. A complete index of 
titles and personages named in the book and a classified list 
of Cherubini’s compositions increase the value of the work 
for students. Boston Transcript. 


FRANCIS WAYLAND. Bv James O. Murray, Professor 
at Princeton. Vol. 4 of ‘‘ American Religious Leaders.” 


16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 
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JourNAL OF WILLIAM Mac ay. United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 1789-1791. Edited by 
Edgar S. Maclay, A. M. With portrait. 8vo, $1.70; 
by mail, $1.91. 


LIFE OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By Lloyd 
C. Sanders. Great Writers’ series. 8vo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents; I12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


It is no easy matter to find anything new to say of a man, 
every detail of whose life has so often been discussed, but 
Mr. Sanders has at least contrived to summarize an enormous 
mass of facts without omitting any, and at the same time to 
give his readers a pleasant, consecutive account. His discus- 
sion of the charges of plagiarism, made in connection with 
~The Rivals,” is able and interesting, and his sketch of 
Sheridan’s political career is marked alike by fairness and 
acumen. London Bookseller. 


Mrs. THRALE. Afterwards Mrs. Piozzi. A Sketch of 
her life and passages from her diaries, letters, and other 
writings. Edited by L. B. Seeley, M.A. With nine 
illustrations after Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, and 
others. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

A workmanlike and beautifully illustrated, with etchings of 
an eccentric and original woman, whose relations with Dr. 
Samuel Johnson make her interesting. She wrote copiously 
of herself. Mr. Hayward, compiled her life and this is the 
last, fullest and most complete biography of her yet issued. 


PIONEERS OF ELECTRICITY. By J. Munro. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Munro goes far back for his beginning of electrical 
knowledge. His first chapter is devoted to Thales. The 
fact, authentic or not, that Thales knew a piece of amber 
when rubbed would attract straws, hardly justifies the 
eighteen pages which are devoted to this philosopher. This, 
however, matters but little. It is as well that young people 
should know something about him, for, whether a pioneer of 
electricity or not, he was unquestionably a great man. From 
Thales we take a long leap—some two thousand years—to 
William Gilbert, who in 1600 published a treatise ‘De 
Magnete, Magneticisque Corporibus’’ Mr. Munro gives us 
here the few notices cognate to the subject which occur in 
the interval. In Franklin, the third subject, we have a real 
electrician. The other names are Charles Augustine de 
Coulomb, Volta, Sir Humphrey Davy, Hans Christian 
Oersted, André Ampére, Georg Ohm, Faraday, and James 
Clerk Maxwel. Spectator, 


StR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Julian Corbett. With 
portrait. English Men of Action series, 1£2mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 69 cents; limp cloth, 45 cents; by 
mail, 53 cents. 


This new volume of the “ Men of Action”’ series deserves 
high praise, for it is an honest bit of biography instead of one 
of the romances which writers usually perpetrate when they 
have Drake forasubject. It is also a good running comment 
on the men, morals and politics of England in the sixteenth 
century. The author explains the peculiar commercial 
morality of the times, which permitted buccaneering and 
privateering, and caused a daring sailor sometimes to wonder, 
as he approached a home port, whether he would be 
knighted or hanged. Queen Elizabeth is the subject of some 
plain talk which does not increase the reader's respect for 
that august personage, and the internal affairs of England are 
depicted in a manner to make one wonder that the nation 
held together at all and triumphed over domestic and foreign 
wars. None of the exciting incidents of Drake’s career are 
neg'ected, yet the record is not likely to impel any wild boy 
to run away to sea, N. Y. Herald. 


WILLIAM E. DopGe. By Carlos Martyn. American 
Reformers. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A brief, pithy and readable story, which is worth having, of 

a life which is worth as much on the roll of example as it 

N. Y. Independent. 


was in the actual living. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM: WHAT AND Way. What is 
Socialism? What are its causes? What is its relation 
to Christianity? How can the great social and econo- 
mic changes it involves be brought about by just and 
orderly methods? By the Rev. Philo Sprague. With 
appendix: Address of the Bishop of Durham on Social- 
ism. I6mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

A group of Episcopalian clergymen in western Massachusetts 
in the past five years have actively engaged in supporting 
“ Nationalism ” or “ Socialism,’’ and this short book, though 
in no sense official, is an exposition of their plans and views. 


History, PROPHECY, AND THE GOSPEL. Expository 
Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1891. Edited by E. Benjamin Andrews, D. D., LL. D. 
8vo, $1.40; by mail, $1.60. 

This is the most striking volume of the kind which has 
been called out in exposition of the International Sunday- 
school Lessons. It consists of a series of sermons on the 
topics of the lessons from eminent preachers in the Baptist 
pulpit, who represent the denomination geographically as well 
as personally. These sérmons treat the subjects broadly, and 
avoid minute exposition, or, to use President Andrew’s phrase, 
“ specially fine exegesis.” They are as a body both exam- 
ples and models of expository preaching, and though they 
make no attempt to supersede the Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Commentary or to do for him that work of studious and min- 
ute preparation which he alone can do for himself, they never- 
theless do a certain large, introductory and generalizing work 
for him which few Sunday-school teachers who have not had 
a theological training can do for themselves. The discourses 
hold a high average and are characterized by good sense and 
learning. The sermon by President Andrews on “ The Word 
made Flesh” is alone worth more than the price of the 
volume. N. Y. Independent. 


MoRAL Muscle, AND How To USE It. A Brotherly 
Chat with Young Men. By Frederick A. Atkins. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Thain Davidson, D. D. 12mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

This is a brave little book for plucky young men. It hasa 
religious tone; but, as is said in the introduction, “ the 
author has a wholesome dread of the spurious pietism that 
tends only to emasculate; he has no faith in a sickly and 
molluscous religiousness.’”” He regards life as a battle, in 
which each young man must fight if he would win, and hold 
anything worth having, and in which his most persistent 
enemy will be himself. The book is too short to tire a 


youth who has enough moral mnscle to read anything 
decent. N.Y. Herald. 


My Note Book. Fragmentary Studies in Theology, 
and Subjects Adjacent Thereto. By Austin Phelps, 
D.D., LL. D. With a portrait. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward contributes an explana- 
tory word to the volume in which she says that the publishers’ 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the manuscrit of the vol- 
ume was the last letter read to her father. It will be re- 
membered that Dr. Phelps died but a few weeks ago. The 
character of this posthumous publication is sufficiently indi- 
cated in the title. Yet clergyman are not the only class of 
readers to whom it appeals. It is full of a fine eloquence, 
sermonic in tone, it is true, yet rare in its phrases and broadly 
liberal in its spirit. The chapter on Methodism is a valuable 


and just criticism. Philadelphia Press. 
Pax Vosiscum. By Henry Drummond, F. R. S. E., 


Author of “Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 

“Tropical Africa,” etc. I2mo, paper, 28 cents; by 
mail, 32 cents. 

“ Pax Vobiscum ”’ is the successor to Professor Drummond’s 

address on “ The Greatest Thing in the World,’’ which had 

such a tremendous vogue not only in England but in other 
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countries of Europe and in America. In the present address 
the author deals with the great question of the “ Rest and 
Peace” of which Christianity speaks so much, of which 
Christians know so little. From the universal law of cause 
and effect he argues that rest has a cause, and that rest is only 
an illustration of that law—that it is not a magical production 
from above, but the natural effect from certain causes with 
which every man can deal. London Bookseller. 


SOCIALISM OF CHRIST; OR, ATTITUDE OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANS TOWARD MODERN PROBLEMS. By Austin 
Bierbower, author of “The Morals of Christ,” “The 
Virtues and Their Reasons,’ etc. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 92 cents. 

The author endeavors to show that Christ aimed originally 
at socialism, but that events and the resistance of society 
altered the organization he founded to the church of the 
apostolic age. 


THE Book OF IsatlaH. By the Rev. George Adam 
Smith, M. A. In two volumes. Vol. II—Isaiah XL- 
LXVI. With a sketch of the History of Israel from 
Isaiah to the Exile. Expositor’s Bible. 8vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.27. 


This admirable, suggestive and spiritual volume treats the 
last twenty-six chapters of Isaiah as unquestionably the 
utterance of a prophet who wrote and lived in the Babylonian 
Captivity during the great change which prepared the 
Hebrew nation for a spiritual interpretation of Judaism. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. A sketch of the pro- 
gress of thought from Old Testament to New Testament. 
By Crawford Howell Toy. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.61. 
Professor Toy began this work as a continuation of his 
‘Quotations in the New Testament,” his purpose being to 
give an orderly view of the development of religious thought 
apparent in the way in which Old Testament passages are 
interpreted and used by New Testament writers. He 
changed his plan, however, to that of a general historical 
survey of the period reaching from the distinct legal organi- 
zation of the Jewish people to the close of the New Testa- 
ment canon. In an introduction, singularly luminous and 
concise, the author discusses the general laws of the advance 
from national to universal religions. He then traces the 
literary development of Judaism, and the evolution of the 
doctrine of God. Coming to the Mosaic record of the origin 
of sin he is uncertain and timid in his conclusions, though he 
finds the narrative in Genesis not an allegory. The final 
chapter on the relation of Jesus to Christianity contains the 
heart and soul of the book. It is lacking in directness of 
statement. The early Church was the creation of Jesus— 
that much alone seems certain. ‘ Whatever,’’ concludes 
Professor Toy, ‘the particular construction of the theology, 
whether He (Jesus) be regarded as substantially divine or 
only as a profoundly inspired man; whether His death or 
His life be most emphasized ; whether Church or Bible be 
accepted as infallible guide, He is ever the leader and 
model of religious experience.” Thus do the theologians 
themselves rob Christianity of Christ, and Christ of His 
divinity, and in the face of the theft, it is small wonder that 
the scientist sits smiling at the odium theologicum. 
Philadelphia Press. 


THE MIRACLES OF OuR SAviouR. Expounded and 
Illustrated. By William M. Taylor, D. D., LL.D. 
8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

This is not an apologetic book, as its title may seem to 
indicate, but a volume of sermons expository and homiletical. 
Accepting the miracles as recorded by the evangelists, the 
author, who is pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, explains them as well as he can, but devotes most of 
his effort to discovering and enforcing moral and spiritual 
applications to the life of to-day as preparatory to life here- 
after. Dr. Taylor has long been a popular and effective 
preacher, and, unlike most preachers his sermons read well. 

N.Y. Herald. 
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A PSALM OF DEATH, AND OTHER Poems. By S. 
* Weir Mitchell, M. D., LL. D. Harv, Author of “ The 
Hill of Stones, and Other Poems,” “‘A Masque, and 
Other Poems,” ‘“‘ The Cup of Youth,” “In War Time,” 
“Roland Blake,” etc. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
This volume of verse is divided between short poems on 
various aspects of death to those left behind and dramatic 
studies, all showing the marked and marvellous advance 
characteristic of Dr, Mitchell’s career as a poet. 


BALLADS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
See review. 


Bubs AND BLossoms. By Carrie V. Schuellermann. 
16mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, Barrack Room Ballads 
and Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. 12mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12. 

See review. 


HYMNS AND A Few METRICAL PSALMS. By Thomas 
MacKellar, Ph. D. Second edition, enlarged. With 
portrait. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

This second edition, published three years after the appear- 
ance of the first, is enlarged by ten new hymns; like those 
published before, simple expressions of faith, praise and 
thanksgiving. 


IpLE Hours. By W. De Witt Wallace. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Mr. Wallace is perhaps a new aspirant for poetical honors. 
We make this guess after reading this, on “‘ The Good Man’s 
Death” : 

As dauntless as a lion, 
Submissive as a lamb, 
As cheerful as the sunshine, 
Composed as evening’s calm : 
As joyous as the sky-lark, 
As up to heaven it flies— 
Tis thus the good man passes 
From this world to the skies. 

It takes a dauntless lion of poetry to rhyme “ lamb”’ with 
“calm.” In his idle hours Mr. Wallace should polish his 
rhymes. Critic. 


POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 
portrait. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.53. 

The poet Arnold has been somewhat obscured -by the 
prose writer. Yet here is a goodly volume of verse—fairly 
printed and complete. His latest poetic musings, and his 
dramatic works—Empedocles in Etna, and the J/erofe, that 
fell to earth stillborn. What remains over and above such 
weaker instances is precious. If not pure gold, it is a// 
silver at least, pure silver. The refinement of chastened 
thought and chaste expression. The realization of Coleridge’s 
canon of poetry—the best words in the best order Who 
does not note this in his poetry? And, besides, touches and 
passages that, to the observing mind, show a constant com- 
muning with nature, To read Arnold is a discipline, and a 
discipline of an elevating sort. He would have loved to hear 
such tribute if it were sincere. Let us offer the unaffected 
homage to his genius. London Bookseller. 


RosE BRAKE. Poems. By Danske Dandridge. 
Author of “ Joy and Other Poems.” 16mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 68 cents. 

A more charming and genuine little book of poetry is 
seldom published. ‘There is a rare quality of imaginativeness 
in Mrs. Dandridge’s work, and its spontaneity and delicacy 
of expression are unusual. Something about it seems to 
suggest the manner and thought found in the poems of 
Christina Rossetti, but it is quite distinct in its individuality 
and altogether delightful. “The Wood Demon” is a 
fantastic piece of imagination, abounding in felicitous pass- 
ages, and so smooth, so singing in its music, so fresh in its 
conception that we should like to quote it entire. The open- 
ing lines will give some idea of its beauty : 
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Within this wood there is a sprite ; 

He blows his horn both noon and night ; 
He.blows his horn both night and day ; 
But once he blew my soul away. 


We wish we had space to quote at greater length; we 
should like to give “The Dryad,” “ May,” “The Fairies’ 
Masquerade,” ‘ Dreams,’ “The White Rose,’ “ Fairy 
Fare,’ and “ Are You Glad?” The fairy poems are parti- 
cularly winning, and always in the poet’s happiest manner. 
The Messrs. Putnam have given us several volumes of worth- 
less poetry of late; but here is a true diamond, one facet of 
which outshines them all. Here is a poet, a joyous-hearted 
singer; and here is a tiny jewel of a book glowing with 
beauty. Critic. 


SONGS OF THREE CENTURIES. Edited by John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Household edition. With illus- 
trations. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

The anthology published fifteen years ago, with about fifty 
poems added ; some since Longfellow, and a few in the 
period from Wordsworth to Longfellow. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. 
Edited, with a memoir, by Edmund Gosse. With 
etchings by Herbert Railton. The Temple Library. 
Two vols. 16mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.14. 

In these volumes are comprised the contents of “ The 
Improvisatore ’’ and “‘ The Bride’s Tragedy” (volumes pub- 
lished during the author’s lifetime), a greater part of 
“Death’s Jest-Book’’ (brought out by Thomas Forbes 
Kelsall, the poet’s friend), and several pieces from MSS. 
now in the possession of Mr. Robert Barrett Browning. The 
revision of these previous collections and the editing of the 
present one have been carefully done by Mr. Edward Gosse, 
who furnishes an admirable introduction which is both 
biographical and critical. Beddoes, as the editor tells us, 
was born ia 1803 and died in 1849. He was a young man 
when Keats and Shelley were just dead, and when Tennyson 
and Browning were schoolboys, and he began to write at the 
very moment when there was a complete exhaustion in the 
poetical field of literature. What he wrote was composed 
between 1821 and 1826, during which brief period he was, 
as Mr. Gosse puts it, “‘ the most interesting talent engaged in 
writing English verse.’ : 

Beddoes was a great admirer of Shelley’s poetry, and his 
own work bears the impress of the strong influence of this 
master. - But he wrote little, and that little very spasmodi- 
cally, tis most extended work, ‘“‘ Death’s Jest-Book,” occu- 
pying him for several years. He was much given to the 
dramatic form of poetry, but his efforts in that form were far 
less successful than those in lyric verse. The main charac- 
teristic of all his verse is his atmosphere of gloom. Death, 
the grave, the charnel-house—these were the subjects from 
which he seems always to have drawn his inspiration. One 
might say that poetry so serious is almost fatal! But there 
are fine things scattered about in these dramas, and there are 
fine songs among the lyrics. : Critic. 


WoMEN POETS OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by Mrs. William Sharp. 
Canterbury Poets. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


The works of our women poets have been examined with 
care, and few, if any, of the women poets of the century have 
been omitted. ‘The selection of representative pieces is not 
certain to please, and it is hardly likely that the unanimous 
voice of her readers will entirely concur in the dispositions 
which Mrs. Sharp has made. Mrs. Barrett Browning no 
doubt, may make out a good case for the seven pieces which 
have been chosen from her works. Mrs. Sharp will, how- 
ever, have some difficulty in refusing to Mrs. Hamilton King 
more than the space for one short poem. Still, the work of 
selection is proverbially a matter for individual taste, and 
though no one probably will be quite satisfied, the public 
will hardly carry their discontent so far as to refuse the book 
because it is not exactly what was wanted. 

London Bookseller. 
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A FLUTTERED Dove-CoTe. By George Manville 
Fenn. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


See review. 


A Novel (Anonymous). Har- 


I2mo, paper, 30 cents; 


A SECRET MISSION. 
per’s Franklin Square Library. 
by mail, 32 cents. 

A novel of Russian life, with a conspiracy and a woman, 
an artist, who is the evil genius of a work whosé hero and 
her lover dies on the way to Siberia. 


A Story OF Five. By Charlotte Molyneux Hollo- 
way. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The story of a mother and five daughters who earn their 
living and do much good by expanding woman’s work, 
beginning with jelly-making, hens and roses, and, what is 
more important, great business ability. 


A WEIRD Girt. By Georges Ohnet. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Other translations of the same story have recently been 
published under the titles “What Pierre Did With His 
Soul,”’ and “ The Soul of Pierre.’ 


I2mo, paper, 


Aunt Dorotny. An Old Virginia Plantation Story. 
By Margaret J. Preston. Author of “Old Songs and 
New,” “Cartoons,” “For Love’s Sake,” etc. With 
illustrations by G. F r. 16mo, 50 cents: by 
mail, 57 cents. 

A short story of Southern life, with shadowy, processed 
illustrations, a little dialect and a love story. 


BELLERUE, OR THE STORY OF ROLF. By Wm. M. L. 
Jay. Author of “Shiloh; or, Without and Within,” 
etc. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A novel of local American life in a small town with a long 
murder trial, and the story of the murder occupying much 
space in it. 


BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. By Frank Barrett. 
Author of “ Kit Wyndham,” “A Smuggler’s Secret,” 
etc. Authorized edition. Lovell’s International series. 
12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


Mr. Frank Barrett has thrown away the chance of pro- 
ducing a thoroughly interesting romance. The first part of 
his story is engrossing, though melodramatic to a degree. The 
situation in which the author places his attractive young 
heroine is somethmg more than exciting, and the reader 
makes up his mind for a tale of intense, if rather extravagant 
sensation. Thenceforward Mr. Barrett seems to lose all his 
power of construction; the heroine ceases to be brave, 
resourceful, or refined, and the whole story degenerates in an 
inexplicable manner. In “ Fettered for Life’’ there 
abundant evidence of vigor, and even of construction. 
“ Between Life and Death” shows little of either. 

Atheneum. 
’ 


Was 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. By W. Heimburg. Translated 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis. Illustrated. 12mo, paper, 60 
cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

The book contains eight tales, all readable, and a number 
of illustrations, among which may be found—for what purpose 
is not indicated—a photogravure portrait of Mary Anderson. 
Some of the stories contain Christmas sentiment of an emi- 
nently proper order, and there are some pictures of German 
festivities appropriate to the season, N.Y. Herald 


Cousin Pons. A novel. Translated from the French 
of Honore De Balzac. With illustrations by Elias J. 
Whitney. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
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EVENTIDE LIGHT; OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
DAME MARGARET Hosy, ONLY CHILD AND SOLE 
HEIRESS OF SIR ARTHUR DAKyYNs, KT., OF HACKNESs, 
NEAR TO SCARBOROUGH. By Emma Marshall. Author 
of “ Bishop Cranworth,” “The End Crowns All,” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The strange tale of Margaret Dakyns, first the wife of 
Walter Devereux, brother of the Earl of Essex, and afier-. 
wards wife of Sir Thomas Hoby, has, we are told, been 
gathered from contemporary sources, and is true in all the main 
points of the story. Mrs. Marshall with her usual skill has 
set the tale in-an attractive framework, and the portrait of 
Gundreda Verney, the maid of Margaret, has been worked 
out with much care and ability. The distinctive character 
of the time in which the story is laid, the later years of Eliza- 
beth and the reign of James I., is fully brought out, and the 
persons who take part in the story, many of them historical 
characters are portrayed with historic knowledge and literary 
skill. Bluff Sir Arthur Dakyns of Hackness, the father of 
the fair heroine, is drawn with much power, while Geoffrey 
Verney is obviously modelled as a type of the unsettled 
catholic enthusiast of which the times produced many an 
example. London Bookseller, 


HEART OF GOLD. By L. T. Meade. With original 
illustrations, by Bernard Partridge and Stanley Thorn. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This is a story for girls, describing the life of two orphans, 
who though twins, have very different characters. Jocelyn 
Karron is the idle, while her sister Hope is the industrious, 
apprentice. The old idea is adhered to, and the selfish 
Jocelyn comes to no good end. We are bound to say that 
the dialogue is stilted, but the plot is clever and the love- 
story interesting. Markham,the hero, is an unmitigated 
prig. That he should escape whipping disappoints the 
reader; but Hope, tfie heroine, has a heart of gold, and is 
the best drawn character in the book. Academy. 


HER Love AND His Lire. A novel. By F. W. 
Robinson. Author of “ Her Face Was Her Fortune,” 
etc. Harper’s .Franklin Square Library, 8vo, paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

Mr. Robinson’s latest story, which has been running in 
serial form in Harper's Bazar, deals largely, according to 
Mr. Robinson’s custom, with the seamy side of life, but it is 
not altogether improbable in incident, and the leading char- 
acters enlist the reader's sympathetic interest, so that the 
prime object of the wiiter is achieved. There is no such 
delightful myste:y as the strange murder which was handled 
so skillfully ir? Mr. Robinson’s last preceding novel, “ The 
Keeper of the Keys;’’ but there is abundance of bustle and 
stir, and plenty of people with devious ways and dubious 
habits, to keep the virtuous part of the company, as well as 
the reader, on the alert. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


JEROME LEASTER, OF RODERICK LEASTER & Co. By 
Lillian Somers (Litere). Author of “ For Her Daily 
Bread,” “The Unpopular Public,” etc. With illustra- 
tions, by Jules Guerin, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.16, 

A feminine novel of American life—an inventor who gets 
rich and. lives in Chicago, is the central figure—with con- 
siderable clothes, furniture and religion in it, and extremely 
little human nature, ‘The illustrations weuld have been 
admirable but for very poor press-work. 


Lapy Mavupe's Mania. A Tragedy in ‘High Life. 
By George Manville Fenn, author of “The Mynn’s 
Mystery,”’ “The Haute Noblesse,” etc. Authorized 
edition. _Lovell’s International Series. 12mo_ paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

There is not much to be said for the high life of Mr. Man- 
ville Fenn’s “tragedy.” The word “tragedy,” indeed, is 
to be taken in a non-natural sense, for “* Lady Maude’s Mania ”’ 
is sheer comedy throughout, and in clever hands might be 
shaped into a passable farce for the stage. If the “high 
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life’’ be interpreted in the same non-natural sense, then it 
may be admitted that the author fulfilsthe implied promises 
of his title-page. Lady Maude’s “mania” is a devotion to 
organ-grinders, and as one of them turns out to be a love’s 
messenger, the sensible reader will not expect her to end her 
days in a lunatic asylum. There is a great deal that is really 
comic, and even sympathetic, in the gouty Lord Barmouth, 
with his weak physical and moral backbone; in his nincom 
poop son, who can rise to the occasion when there is need 
for energy; and in the formidable “ Mrs. General”’ of a 
countess, who rules her family with a rod of iron. 
Atheneum, 


Marcia. A novel. By W. E. Norris, author of 
“The Baffled Conspirators,’” “My Friend Jim,” etc. 
Authorized Edition. Lovell’s_ International 
12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


series. 


“ Marcia” is a character-study, and so far as the titular 
heroine of the story is concerned, Mr. Norris has been suc- 
cessful in describing a most natural and a most unpleasant 
woman. She is a personification of selfishness, who virtually 
kills off a good husband, and then fleeces her son in order 
to provide money for the good-for-nothing whom she sub- 
sequently marries. The son, Willie Brett, is Mr. Norris’ 
hero, and is the pink of simplicity and quixotic unseltishne$s. 
He suffers much through his mother, but, finds his reward in 
other ways—as all such good young men’ought to do in well- 
conditioned stories by optimistic writers. Truth to tell, the 
unpleasant Marcia is more attractive to any one who cares for 
artistic fiction than the flawless Willie and his appreciative 
Lady Evelyn. These two share the fate of most good young 
people when their virtues are set down in black and white— 
they are namby-pamby. Atheneum. 


A novel by Georges de Peyrebruno. 
Illustrations by Esker- 
I2mo, paper, 60 cents ; 


MARGUERITE. 
Translated from the French. 
gian. American Novel series. 
by mail, 62 cents. 

The story of “ Marguerite” is a variation barely note- 
worthy of the familiar Gallic plot. That is, the gay young 
Parisian finds an angel of innocence somewhere in the prov- 
inces, brings her to the city of sin, where she not only grows 
more and more beautiful and enchanting, but eventually 
grows out of his life. Marguerite sails off witha poet ina 
yacht. Philadelphia Press. 


MURVALE EASTMAN, CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST. By 
Albion W. Tourgée. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.35. 
Judge Tourgée’s new novel is not only a fresh departure 
from the line of fiction which first won fame for the author 
but is also a conspicuous work in the extensive and extending 
list of stories written with a kindred motif. Though dis- 
tinctively a novel with a purpose, that purpose is never 
obtrusive. It is stated by Judge Tourgée himself with suffi- 
cient succinctness in these words: “ We have applied the 
basic principle of Christianity to half the relations of life, the 
result has been personal liberty—the equal right of every 
individual to control his own energies. Is the world ready to 
apply the same immutable principles to another field of 
human relation—the field of opportunity as well as freedom 
of endeavor ?’’ The hero, a manly young clergyman, with 
little of the nameless odor of sanctity about him attempts an 
answer to the question. All that he does, though rarely and 
nobly unselfish, is yet wholly possible. The characters in 
the volume are many and distinct. There is a millionaire in 
it, named Kishu, who has a feeling of proprietorship toward 
Eastman’s church, and who resents his pastor’s Christian 
socialism. Tle owns a newspaper, and does not scruple to 
use it to ruin Eastman. But the managing editor of a rival 
sheet is friendly and altogether too much for Kishu. This 
newspaper atmosphere is not the best drawing in the book, 
but it serves. For the rest it would be neither fair nor feasi 
ble to follow the careful weaving of the thread of plot into 
the finished fabric. Enough to say that the eloquent preach- 
ing and exemplary life of the titular hero bears fruit in 
practical reforms of industrial evils; that in the happy solution 
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of a complicated mystery he wins a charming woman fora THE BEVERLEYS. 


wife, while the daughter of the millionaire has the good 
fortune to wed a ravishing reporter, Philadelphia Press. 


NEMESIS. By Marion Harland. 
cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A re-issue of one of Marion Harland’s (Mrs. E. P. Ter- 

hune’s) most popular novels first published twenty years ago. 


I2mo, paper, 20 


NUTSHELL NOVELS. 
by mail, $1.34. 

Pleasantly comical and yet cynical are Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s 
“ Nutshell Novels.” Light as froth, effective as a feather 
where nothing more violent is in question than to tickle an 
idle fancy, they are just the kind of stories for a reader who 
is tired of following elaborate plots, who resents the slightest 
demand on his reasoning faculties, and who asks no more 
than to be diverted. Mr. Ashby-Sterry would probably 
decline to attempt a novel in three volumes, or even in one, 
as a thankless task. Here he gives us twenty-five between a 
single pair of covers. Only, to tell the truth, they are not 
novels in any sense; and as playful sketches they are lightest 
of the light. Atheneum. 


By J. A. Sterry. 8vo, $1.20; 


Author of ‘‘Dol- 


12mo, 


PATIENCE. By Anna B. Warner. 
lars and Cents,” “ My Brother’s Keeper,” etc. 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

A study of New England life that is carefully done and 
very impressive. The heroine goes off to teach school, and 
at the farmhouse where she stays there are two sons, one of 
whom, “ Ross,’ is a character well worth drawing. 
“ Patience” falls in love with him and “ Ross”’ is smitten 
hard. They do not brush together in the book, as persons 
in novels usually do; they actually seem to pass a year or 
two together, coming and going, as we would expect to see 
them in the flesh, and that is the artistic merit of the story— 
its painstaking portrayal of the small events in the lives of 
two striking characters. Philadelphia Press. 


SAVELI’s ExPIATION. A Russian Story. Translated 
from the French of Henry Gréville by Mary Neal 
Sherwood. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A re-issue of one of Henry Gréville’s (Madame Durand 

Gréville) earliest and most popular novels. 


STanD Fast, CratG-Royston! Anovel. By Wil- 
liam Black. Author of “ Prince Fortunatus,’ “A 
Daughter of Heth,’”’ “ Macleod of Dare,’’ ** A Princess 
of Thule,” “ In Far Lochaber,” etc. Illustrated. Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

Once again Mr. Black has given us a Scottish novel full of 
truth in delineation and force of characterization. The story, 
if perhaps not quite so strong as some Mr. Black has written, 
is thoroughly interesting from first to last. The chief char- 
acters are admirably drawn and without exception lovable. 
Mairsie Bethune is a charming heroine, and the hero, Vincent 
Harris, is hardly less attractive. Old George Bethune is a 
natural and pathetic figure, full of Scottish songs, Scottish 
pride (notwithstanding his mental decrepitude), and Scottish 
patriotism. The excursions to the far West are well-described, 
and of course there are many fine bits of scenery introduced. 
The book is one to be read by Mr. Black’s many admirers, 

Publishers’ Circular. 


THE AMERICAN Faust. By Edward A. Paulton. 
Illustrations by Eskergian. American Novel series. 
12mo, paper, 60 cents ; by mail, 62 cents. 

Another and modern adaptation of the famous legend of 
Dr. Faustus. Stripped of its oppressive smartness and 
occasional offensive vulgarity, the story might be entertaining ; 
but as Mephistopheles remarks toward the end of it,— 
“1 attempted to apply the methods of the fifteenth century 
to the nineteenth and I’ve made a fizzle of it.”’ 

Philadelphia Press. 
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A story of Calcutta. By Mary 
Abbott, author of “ Alexia.’’ I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

This story introduces a more interesting set of characters 
than usually are found in the Anglo-Indian novel. Unlike 
most other stories the scenes of which are laid in India, no 
one attempts to run away with any other man’s wife. That 
pet and despair of novelists, the harum-scarum girl, is 
handled with remarkable success by the author, who writes 
throughout with good taste and with a quick eye for the 
picturesque. Compared with other writers on Indian life, 
Miss Abbott lacks Kipling’s pessimism, Mrs, Oliphant’s 
sentimentalism, or Miss Mulock’s dolefulness. WV. Y. Herald. 


By H. De Balzac. Newly translated 


Rialto 


THE CHOUANS. 
into English by George Saintsbury. Illustrated. 
series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This was the first of Balzac’s successful works (he had 
been for ten years writing unsuccessful ones), and though he 

did not evince in this tale his full strength of peculiar power, 

no competent critic could doubt then, and still less now, that 

it is the work of a master, Its historic character and _ its 
imitation of Scott (but Balzac was a better and less romantic 
historian than Scott) set it apart from most of the other vol- 
umes of the “ Comédie Humaine,” and not less its azreeable 
lack of any need of expurgation. The scene opens the very 
year that Balzac himself was born, and one feels that if not 
an eye-witness, it is at least an ear-witness, who writes He 
tells the story as it had been told to him by those who had 
taken part in the terrible struggle « ut of which he created his 
drama; and our sense of its reality is deepened by this 
impression. The illustrations of this volume do not— 
and how often is this the case !-—illustrate it. It would 
almost seem as if the artist had not read the text. His rep- 
resentation of one of the most important and picturesque 
figures, Marche-a-Terre, is absurdly untrue; and the things 
seen, which Balzac, as always, describes with such extraordi- 
nary accuracy of detail that he almost provides an illustrator 
with “ working plans,” are drawn with fuolish vagueness and 
meaninglessness. , i. ¥, Feat. 
A Romance of Indian 
I2mo, gO cents; by mail, 


THE BRIDGE OF THE Gops. 
Oregon. By F. H. Balch. 
$1.00. 

In this tale Mr. Balch relates incidents of Indian life and 
character, which have long been a favorite study, and de- 
scribes the picturesque tribes that inhabited the Oregon coun- 
try, as he knew them in boyhood on the Upper Columbia. 
There is every reason to believe the “ Bridge of the Gods” 
(despite its romantic setting) to be a truthful and realistic 
setting of Indian life. It abounds with marks of close study 
of Indian antiquities, of visits to old trading posts and con- 
verse with pioneers, and the author declares that his accounts 
of the food and dress of the Indians, and particulars of their 
daily life, have been gleamed from old books of Northwestern 
travel. The plot is interesting and the romance well- 
wrought. Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE CHEVALIER OF PENSIERI-VANI. Together with 
frequent references to the Prorege of Arcopia. A novel. 
By Stanton Page. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 
A novel of artificial Italian life, keenly sketched on a 
back-ground of archzeology and art—all alike dilletante. The 
picture is about what Italian life seems to an American. 


Adventures of Paul 
By Chauncey 
16mo, 


THE CRYSTAL BUTTON; or, 
Prognosis in the Forty-ninth Century, 
Thomas. Edited by George Houghton. 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


THE JupGE. By Elia W. Peattie. This story took 
the $900 prize offered by the Detroit Aree Press. Globe 
Libary. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A strong but overdone story of current American life 

(Chicago), written from the city reporters’ standpoint, with a 

judge in it who has a homicidal mania, 
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THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. By Rudyard Kipling, 
author of ‘Soldiers Three,’ ‘‘The Story of the 
Gadsbys,” “ Phantom Rickshaw,” etc. American series. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


See review. 


THE MARRIAGE OF GABRIELLE. Translated from the 
French of Daniel Lesueur, by Laura E. Kendall. A 
novel crowne i by the French Academy. Globe Library. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The running title “« A Love Match After All” sufficiently 
describes the novel, whose scene is laid in Paris and 

Trouville, 


THE NUGENTS OF CARRICONNA. An Irish Story. By 
Tighe Hopkins, author of “’Twixt Love and Duty,” 
“For Freedom,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A novel of Irish life by a trained and skilful hand, with an 
opium-eater for tragedy and a telescope as the centre of 
some foolery and of the plot of the story. 


THE OTHER Man’s WIFE. A novel. By john Strange 
Winter, author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” etc. Lippincott’s 
Series of Select Novels. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Mrs. Stannard has done for the British what Captain King 
has done for the American soldier. But she is a far more 
graceful and skilful writer. There is nothing at all essenti- 
ally new in her present romance ; the title indicates the hack- 
neyed situation, but as she handles it the tale becomes as 
fresh as life itself. Jack Trevor meets Mrs. Dennis years 
after they had been playfellows. Her husband, the Major, 
is a brute with a past and an impending dreadful future. But 
Jack and Mrs. Dennis do no violence to the Decalogue. 
They abide their time, and it comes with the cry of murder. 
That is all. But the atmosphere of the camp is in the story, 
and it goes along smoothly and as we would have it go. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE SHADOW OF THE MILLIONAIRE; OR, THE NEW 
IpEAL. A novel. By P. Gerome. The American 
Novel series. 12mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


P. Gerome’s story is very unwholesome reading. It is full 
of the Saltus cynicism, and it displays the American woman 
in her most unlovely light. ‘Every woman,” says the 
author, “has a touch of the Egyptian, and to dazzle a strong 
man into stupidity is the frankincense of intoxication to their 
(stc.) coward souls.”” This is a sample of the smart phrases 
with which the book abounds. Itis a long drawn out and 
ovet-drawn picture of a young man’s sacrifice of healthy and 
high ambitions to the impure love of an unrestrained and 
ill-bred woman, Philadelphia Press. 


THE SNAKE'S Pass. A novel. By Bram Stoker, 
M. A. Franklin Square Library. I2mo, paper, 
30 cents; by mail, 32 cents. 

Bram Stoker will be remembered as Mr. Henry Irving’s 
manager and fidus Achates when the tragedian visited this 
country. The scene of the story is laid in the west of Ire- 
land, and it has in it a shifting bog, a buried treasure, two 
high-minded and self-sacrificing heroes, a villain of the deep- 
est dye, a pretty Irish girl and a witty car-driver. All of 
these characters, including the bog, constantly move across 
the stage, the bog in the end moving to such good purpose 
that it swallows up the villain and rewards virtue. Mr. 
Stoker shows much sympathy with the phases of Irish char- 
acter, and his story is told with animation and vigor. 

Philadelphia Record. 


Apart from his skill in construction, the author possesses 
marked powers of character-portrayal. He has evidently 
studied the Irish people very closely; and the cleverness 
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with which he has imparted the requisite coloring to their 
language and actions elicits our warm praise. There is a 
true spirit of Hibernian fervor prevading the narrative ; there 
is also, naturally, much humor, chiefly exhibited in the person 
of Andy, the car-driver. Publishers’ Circular. 


THE STRANGE FRIEND OF TITO GIL. By Pedro A: 
de Alarcén. Translated from the Spanish by Mrs 
Francis J. A. Darr. Illustrated. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents, 

The foundation of Alarcén’s curious story, is that venerable 
myth found in all countries, both East and West, in which 
Death makes the fortune of a physician by showing himself— 
to the doctor alone—in a certain position as to the patient, 
which indicates whether the latter will recover or die, The 
Spanish author, however has varied and improved upon the 
stem-myth considerably, skilfully blending with it a modern 
strain of thought, bearing upon the unreality of what are 
called objective phenomena. Thus we have the hero, who in 
reality had killed himself, made by his friend Death to pass in 
imagination, through all the scenes which make up the story. 
It is a fantastic, but fascinating, little book, and well deserved 
translation. N. Y. Tribune. 


THE UNLOVED Wire. A novel. By Mrs. E. D. E.N’ 
Southworth. With seven choice illustrations. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A new edition, with illustrations, of a novel by Mrs. 

Southworth, with the scene laid in Washington and first pub- 

lished nine years ago. 


ToLp AFTER SUPPER. By Jerome K. Jerome, author 
of “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ “On the Stage 
and Off,’ etc. With 96 or 97 illustrations by Kenneth 
M. Skeaping. Authorized American edition. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.33. 

The Author of “Three Men ina Boat,” has, on this 
occasion, made a little go a very long way. With the help 
of artist and printer, a story that can be read from begin- 
ning to end in about half an hour is made to cover 169 pages, 
and to fill a respectable volume. Mr. Jerome is an amusing 
writer, and can hardly help, even in so slight a sketch as 
this, saying some good things. But the book is essentially a 
publisher’s book, and depends for its chances of success 
partly on Mr. Jerome’s name, partly on the clever 
illustrations—most of all on eccentricity. The cover 
announces that there are “96 or 97 __ illustrations.” 
Probably there are people who will count them religiously to 
see which is the correct number, as there are people who 
alwa’s read an advertisement when it is prefaced with the 
words “Don’t read this.’”’ There may, indeed, be some 
elaborate joke hid underneath the “ 96 or 97,” which the 
reviewer has failed to fathom. If so, as a busy man, he prays 
the author to hold him excused. Ona superficial view, the 
“96 or 97”? and “ Don’t read this ’’ seem precisely on a par 
as methods of attracting attention. The pictures, whatever 
their exact number may be, are decidedly good, and the 
thick black type in which the book is printed is a novelty 
most refreshing to the eye. 

Manchester Examiner and Times. 


WaLrForpD. Anovel. By Ellen Olnev Kirk, author 
of “ The Story of Margaret Kent,” “ Queen Money,” 
“ Daughter of Eve,” “A Lesson in Love,” etc. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


Wormwoop. A Drama of Paris. By Marie Corelli. 
Authorized edition. Lovell’s International Series. 12mo, 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

“ Wormwood ”’ is a story of absinthe and the adsintheurs 
—a grim, realistic drama. The author has chosen her theme 
according to her knowledge and convictions—the scene 
Paris, the poison wormwood. Another might have taken 
London: for a background and alcohol for the curse, and 
might have drawn an equally lurid and ghastly picture. And 
whatever the picture and its surroundings may be, neither 
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absinthe nor alcohol would be the real possessing spirit of 
the human soul which falls a victim to it, but the abandon- 
ment, the despair, the loss of control and respect, which 
engulf a weak and self-indulgent nature. ‘There is no degree 
of baseness and fury to which a nature abandoned to the 
slavery of drink is not capable of sinking. To overdraw the 
picture is impossible; the only question that need be asked 
is whether the painter has drawn it out of proportion, or in 
colors that distort the truth. What Marie Corelli has done— 
and it was necessary for the coherence and interest of her 
story—is to bring together into the life of one man a 
sequence of events such as are constantly happening to 
different people. The effects of love, lawless passion, 
jealousy, hatred, insanity—all are grouped together round the 
lost aésintheur whom the author has depicted. Atheneum. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A DELSARTEAN SCRAP-Book. Health, Personality, 
Beauty, House-Decorations, Dress, etc. Compiled by 
Frederic Sanburn. With a’ preface by Walter Crane. 
Lovell’s Literature series. I2mo, paper, 23 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

A collection of short papers, written rather in the style of 
an advance agent for Mr.and Mrs. Edmund Russell, whose 
portraits appear on the cover. These papers deal with 
figures, furniture and manners in the “zsthetic’’ spirit a 
substratum of Delsarte. The book has some good hints. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Edited by William Smith, LL.D., William Wayte, M. A., 
G. E. Marindin, M. A. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. In two volumes. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, $6.30; 
by mail, $6.69. 
A new edition of an indispensable authority, with the 
articles re-written and brought to date. 


A Few WorRDs ON ROBERT BROWNING. 
25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 
This booklet which wisely urges people to read Browning 
instead of reading about Browning, has its permanent interest 
for its account of a brief visit on the poet. 


16mo, paper, 


A Stupy or Genius. By N. K. Royse. Author of 
*“*A Manual of American Literature,’ and “ A Manual 
of English Literature."’ 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

* A Study of Genius” is one of a sort of books that 
cannot be taken seriously. If it is worth while finding out 
what genius is, ‘the way of going about it is not to pitch an 
olla podrida of opinions into a purposeless book. But then 
the character, quality, and constituents of genius are things 
past finding out. Philadelphia Press. 


A SysTeM OF SIGHT-SINGING FROM THE ESTAB- 
LISHED MUSICAL NOTATIONS, BASED ON THE PRINCIPLE 
OF TONIC RELATION, AND ILLUSTRATED BY EXTRACTS 
FROM WoRKS BY THE GREAT MASTERS. By Sedley 
Taylor, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

This is an attempt to reduce the difficulties of reading 
vocal music from the established notation. Mr. Taylor aims 
at modifications of the tonic sol-fa method which will pre 
serve the pictorial representation of pitch offered by the tive 
The book is suggestive and will repay study on 
Critic. 


line staff 

the part of teachers. 

A WASHINGTON BIBLE CLAss, By Gail Hamiton. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A series of well-conceived addresses on the verities of 
religious faith delivered to a class held in Secretary Blaine’s 
parlors by Miss Abigail FE Dodge and preceded by a very 
self-conscious preface. The book is a severent application 
of the new criticism to the old view of the faith delivered to 
the saints and seeks to show that while the view is new, the 
faith remains as of old. 
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ARE THE EFFECTS OF USE AND DISUSE INHERITED ? 
An examination of the views held by Spencer and 
Darwin, By William Platt Ball. Nature series. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. ; 


See review. 


The ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin ” of the 


I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
Horse. By Anna Sewell. 
mail, 22 cents. 


(Olive Schreiner) 


Dreams. By Ralph Iron. 
With 


Author of “The Story of an African Farm.” 
portrait. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
Brief apologues, as original as her first work, but less 
tragic. 


CHAMBERS’S EncycLop&p1A. A Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge. New edition. Vol. VI. Humber to 
Malta. Quarto, $2.40; sheep, $3.20; half-morocco, 
$3.60; mailing, 41 cents, 


The sixth volume extends from “ Humber’ to ‘“ Malta,” 
and includes a large number of new and important articles. 
Among those of special interest to American readers are: 
Lincoln and Andrew Jackson, by Professor J. P. Lamberton, 
both appropriate and elaborate sketches; General Lee, by 
N. B. Webster; Longfellow, Lowell and Washington Irving, 
by Dr. F. H. Underwood; and the concise accounts of 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Indian Territory, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana and Maine. Canon Farrar’s article on 
Jesus Christ is a notable bit of compact and dignified Eng- 
lish. The particular and unique value of this ‘encyclopzdia 
is its happy solution of the problem of fullness and con- 
venience, It is neither bulky nor superficial ; it is the book 
of reference for the million. Philadelphia Press. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
Cuess. By R. B. Swinton. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.30. 

Mr. Swinton gives the rules of the game, some remarks on 
play, and devotes Part II to a historical and literary treat- 
ment of the subject. This is a very readable, and at the 
same time, we should say, practically serviceable little volume. 

Spectator. 


Being the Book of the 
Edited by 
I2mo, 


CLOTHED WITH THE SUN. 
Illuminations of Anna (Bonus) Kingsford. 
Edward Maitland.  Lovell’s Occult series. 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


An astonishing mess of theosophic nonsense, with here 
and there a sentence of great penetration, insight and power. 
Mrs. Kingsford died a year ago, leaving many who devoutly 
believe her to have been inspired. 


THE NORTHMEN. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D. D. 
With map. Published under the direction of the Com 
mittee of General Literature and Education appointed 
by the Society for Promoting Christian knowledge. 
Conversion of the West series. 16mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 68 cents. 

A condensed compilation from familiar sources of the 
story, part legendary, part historical, of the conversion of the 
men of the three northern lands—Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark. 


EDUCATION FROM THE CRADLE. By Princess Mary 
QOurvossov, Translated by Mrs. E. Fielding, 
limp cloth, So cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


lomo, 


Sound, simple, clear headed advice on the home training 
and care of children, containing nothing especially new, but 
also inculcating nothing particularly wrong, It deals only 
with training for the first ten years. 
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EMPFROR AND GALILEAN. A World-Historic Drama. 
tty Henrik Ibsen. Authorized English edition. Ibsen’s 
Trose Dramas. Vol. 1V. Edited by William Archer. 
t2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. ; 

Mr. Archer has done well to add this to his collection of 

Ibsen’s works. ‘The play was conceived and partly written 

in 1864; it was not finished until 1873. Mr. Archer sup- 

poses that the completion was due to the war of 1870, and 
its effecton Ibsen’s mind. It may be so, but this matters little. 

‘The story, which has for its central figure Julian the Apostate, 

is—unlike Ibsen’s other historic dramas—world history in the 

fullest sense, and the fact of the reader’s familiarity with it 
makes the play more interesting to us than those which deal 
with histories like those of Inger Gyldenlove and Earl Skule. 

The text of the play is full of difficulties to the translator, far 

more +o than is usual with Ibsen, and Mr. Archer may there- 

fore be the more warmly congratulated on the success of his 
rendering. London Bookseller. 


Every-Day ETIQUETTE. A Manual of Good Man- 
n-rs. By Louise Fiske Bryson. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
70 cents. : ; 
The author of this well and handsomely published manual 
takes 2 broad view of her functions, and,so far as we can 
judge, writes sensibly and up to the best standards on all 
points which she touches. The author will prove an intelli- 
gent, refined and highly cultivated mentor to any young 
person who commits himself to her guidance. 
M. Y. Independent. 


Fabian Essays IN SOCIALISM. By G. Bernard Shaw, 
sidney Webb, William Clarke, Sydney Olivier, Annie 
besant, Graham Dallas and Hubert Bland. Edited by 
(. Bernard Shaw. 8vo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. : 

The Fabian Society contains the leaders of the socialist 
party in England, and these papers are a statement of the 
faith and plan of a party which hopes to secure a more even 
distribution of the results of labor without altering the indi- 
vidua! distribution of property. that is without communism, 
but with a community of advantages for all. 


1-12. By Alfred 


16mo, 45 cents; by 


HEALTH AT HOME TRACTs. 
Schofield, M. D., M.R.C.S., ete. 
iail, 5§ cents. 
A little book of brief practical hints on cooking, diet, the 
care of children, nursing the sick, clothing, and such com- 
mon ailments as afflict most people. Saturday Review. 


HEREDITY, HEALTH AND PERSONAL BEAUTY. By 
John V. Shoemaker, A. M., M.D. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.46. 

While this work is to a certain extent philosophical, not 
only owing to the character of the theme, but also to the 
author's bent of mind, this fea’ure has not been allowed to 
dominate the line of argument and discussion. The intimate 
relation which the law of development bears to every passing 
incident of life is fully set forth and analyzed; but at the 
same time the fact is insisted upon that the intelligence and 
the will of man are contributing factors to the working of 
this universal law which necessarily includes health and 
beauty, and all else that appertainsto mankind. 

Kecognizing the value of a closer acquaintance with all the 
of the human organisms, with their functions and 
also their limitations, the author has, therefore, set him 
self the task of explaining in simple and direct language 
the subject of environment, of training and of habit, fortifying 
himself by facts, by analogy and experience. Thus, after 
describing the formation of the skin, he at once launches 
upon the subject of its treatment, and we have chapters on 
the face, the hands, the feet, the nails and the hair,in which 
the principles of hygiene are clearly demonstrated. Food, 
clothing, ventilation, circulation and digestion have each been 
given a place, and the result is a work with much scientitic 
value. The thoughts in it are presented in a very concise 
and forcible character, and the style is so brilliant and so 
judi sly punctuated. with aphorism and_ reflection that 


parts 
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interest in the subject is aroused from the first, and the reader 
will rise from the perusal of every chapter not only instructed 
but charmed. Philadelphia Record. 


Honpuras: THE LAND OF GREAT DEPTHS. With 
map and portraits. By Cecil Charles, Author of “ San 
José de Costa Rica,”’ etc. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


In DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE Way OvuT. Bv 
General William Booth. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
89 cents. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PsyCHOLOGY. A Text 
Book of Mental Science for Academies and Colleges. 
By George Trumbull Ladd. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.67. 

Professor I-aud, of Yale, is one of the soundest and most 
advanced cf American metaphysicians, and in this volume 
he describes the neural mechanism through which the mind 
works, The book is intended for class-room work. 


Peru. Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the 
Land of the Incas. By E. George Squier, M, A., F. S. 
A. Late U. S. Commissioner to Peru, Author of 
“ Nicaragua,” ‘Ancient Monuments of Mississippi 
Valley,” etc. With illustrations, Crown 8vo, $3.75; 
by mail, $4.07. 

A reprint without changes of the standard work published 
thirteen years ago, no efforts having even been made to in- 
clude the great changes worked by the war between Chili 
and Peru ten years ago. 


POLITICAL AMERICANISMS. A Glossary of Terms 
and Phrases Current at Different Periods in American 
Politics. By Charles Ledyard Norton. 16mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 83 cents, 

So fully does this book fill a vacant place in politico-his- 
torical literature that it is hard to understand why it has only 
just appeared. In spite of all the attention which dictionaries 
and some other works of reference give to political defini- 
tions, slang, pseudonymes, etc., it is difficult to-day for a man 
with a good, reference library to learn the meaning of some 
terms which are in common use by political writers Colonel 
Norton has remedied this defect by making a book so com- 
plete that the reader must have a long and quick memory to 
discover what may be lacking. The volume is small, for the 
definitions are short; the work has been done so thoroughly 
in keeping with the true spirit of dictionary making that the 
reader will not be able to discover the author’s own politics 
** Political Americanisms” should be in all reference libraries, 
and it is so inexpensive that any reader can afford to buy it. 

N. ¥. Herald. 

PHILOSOPHY OF FICTION IN LITERATURE. By D. G. 
Thompson, Svo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Mr. ‘Thompson's essay is very stimulating reading to the 
book reviewer. It covers the subject, which cannot be 
expected to interest profoundly many persons save authors 
and their critics, with commendable thoroughness. It seems 
to us, however, that Mr. Thompson is often in the clouds, or 
perhaps enveloped in the smoke of his own analyses. After 
all, amusement is the philosophy of fiction; at least it is its 
province in literature. telphia Press. 


PRINCIPLES OF PoLiTICAL Economy. By Arthur 
Latham Perry, LL.D. S8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69 
Professor A. L. Perry has been for twenty years one of the 
leading expositors and advocates of the “ or English 
school of political economy, and in this volume he supple 
ments the treatises he has already published by a discussion 
of fundamental principles. 


classic” 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE: TRUE INCIDENTS IN THE 
Lives OF THE GREAT AND Illustrated from 
Drawings hy R. Barnes, Gordon Browne, Edwin Buck- 
man, D. H. Friston, Chorles Green, W. L. Jones, 
Davidson Knowles, W. Rainey, C. ]. Staniland, Rich 
ard Taylor, Edward Whymper, and others. (Quarto, 

$1.10; by mail, $1.29 


Goop 
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Twenty-four sketches of good men who became great in 
the world are in this book, which seems to have been made 
to show boys that a man need not be a hard case in order to 
become prominent. Among the subjects are Havelock, 
Livingstone, Sir John Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Felix Neff and John Knox. Among the 
sketches are about fifty large pictures of fair quality. Boys 
in the United States will enjoy this book, although but two of 
the characters are Americans. NV. Y. Herald. 


SEMINARY NOTES ON RECENT HISTORICAL LITERA- 
TURE, By Dr. H. B. Adams, Dr. J. M. Vincent, 
Dr. W. B. Scaife, and others. Johns Hopkins’ Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science. Eighth 
Series, XI-XII. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

As memoranda for fixing the student’s own judgment these 
notes are valuable, and they tell somgthing of contents; but 
as criticism they can have weight with hardly anybody 
besides the writers. A total absence of biographical topics is 
noticeable. NN. 24a 


SHAKESPEARIANA. A Critical and Contemporary 
Review of Shakespearian Literature. Conducted by 
The Shakespeare Society of New York, 1890. Vol. VII. 
Small quarto, $4.25; by mail, $4.48. 


SHORT SIXES. Stories to be read while the candle 
burns. By H. C. Bunner. 16mo, boards, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Thirteen amusing skits which have appeared in Puck are 
-republished with the drawings by Taylor, Griffin, and Opper, 
which enliven them in that weekly. Very delicate and 
charming are some of these little stories, full of local color 
and at times with a touch of the pathetic. The illustrations 
are better calculated for a small page, and the fineness of the 
drawing in many of them tells better on paper of a high 
degree of smoothness. Much innocent amusement not 
without wisdom may be extracted from these brief but artistic 
stories. XN. Y. Times. 


STUDIES IN Pessimism. A Series of Essays. By 
Arthur Schopenhauer. Selected and translated by 
T. Bailey Saunders, M. A. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. 


THE ADVENTURES OF COUNT GEORGE ALBERT OF 
ERBACH. A true story. Translated from the German 
of Emil Kraus, by H. R. H. Beatrice, Princess Henry 
of Battenberg. Portraits and illustrations. 12mo, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.14. 


It is marvellous, and somewhat melancholy, to think of the 
vast amount of rich materials that may be hidden away in 
family archives. Had the ancient House of the Erbachs not 
intermarried with the Battenbergs, and connected itself with 
the Royal Family of England, probably Herr Emil Kraus 
would never have compiled this volume, which has been so 
admirably translated by the Princess Beatrice. A more 
romantic piece of history we have seldom read, nor one that 
throws such striking and searching lights on the manners and 
customs of a most interesting period. As for Count George 
and the subordinate personages who figure in his adventures, 
they have all the realism of photographs in which the like- 
nesses have been happily caught. We follow the fortunes of 
Count George with thrilling interest, but even had he never 
emerged from the troubles which threatened to overwhelm 
him, we could hardly in conscience have regretted his fate, if 
the journals of his travel had been left behind him. His 
experiences concern themselves with all that was most 
picturesquely dramatic in Europe, before its relative repose 
was broken by the devastating Thirty Years’ War. He is the 
hero, not only of a sensational romance, but of a novel 
curiously illustrative of character; for, as we said, the many 
personages with whom he was brought in contact have been 
drawn—or rather photographed—from the life. 

Saturday Review. 
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THE Best LeTTers oF LaDy Mary WorrtTLey 
Montacu, Edited with a dedicatory letter to Lady 
Montagu, by Octave Thanet. Laurel Crowned Letters. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents, 


The young woman who selected the letters which fill this 
neat little volume has devised a welcome substitute for the 
biographical sketch which usually prefaces such collections. 
With the familiarity permissible in a dedicatory letter she 
discusses and dissects Lady Mary's character so thoroughly 
that the reader knows what manner of person wrote the 
remaining letters. The selections are well made, the editor 
having sought only for literary attractiveness, light on the 
author’s personality and pictures of the time, which was that 
of. Addison, Steele, Pope and Fielding. N. Y. Herald. 


THE Best LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 
Edited with an introduction by Edward Playfair Ander- 
son. Laurel Crowned Letters. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. By James Russell Lowell. 
First and Second Series in one volume. New edition. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


THE CARE OF THE EYES IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
By D. N. Skinner, M.D. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 
cents. 

A summary of the subject with illustrations in non-techni- 
cal language, though free use is made of technical terms. 
A glossary anda diagram for the detection of astigmatism 
woud improve the usefulness of the book. Practical advice 
is given as to the use of the eyes in reading and study. 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY ; OR, SUGGESTIONS 
OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY, BASED UPON OUR 
ORGANIC AND LIFE History. By C. T. Stockwell. 
Third edition, with appendix. 16mo, 50 cents; by mail, 
57 cents. 


THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.11. 

A publication by M. Renan of a work written forty years 
ago, in the enthusiasm bred by the days of ’48 and intended 
to give both the faith and the reason for the faith of the 
Breton youth, who left Christian worship and the priesthood 
to devote himself to learning and an enthusiasm for humanity. 
The book partakes of the nature of an intellectual autobio- 
graphy and is of interest rather forthe man who wrote and 
the time at which he wrote than for himself. 


By Ernest Renan. 8vo, 


THE GLope. A New Review of World-Literature, 
Society, Religion, Art and Politics, Conducted by 
William Henry Thorne, author of “ Modern Idols,’ etc. 
Volume I, 1889-90. 8vo, $2.00 by mail, $2.20. 

Mr. Thorne’s personality illumines many of the pages, 
and there is not a thinker nor a student of life’s problems and 
mysteries but can gain something from a magazine so earnest 
in its aim and living up so closely to what it conceives to be 
its mission. Philadelphia Record. 


THE SCIENCE OF Farry TALES. An Inquiry into 
Fairy Mythology. By Edwin Sidney Hartland, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Contemporary Science 
series. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

Mr. E. S. Hartland has collected his previors articles in 
various journals of folk-lore into a useful working manual 
which deals in its opening chapter with the conditions under 
which the story-telling of myths arise and then discusses the 
leading subjects of these myths and the forms they take in 
different lands. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
THE ADVENT, YORK AVENUE NEAR BUTTONWOOD 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 1840-1890. Prepared from 
the official documents of the parish by the Rev. R. 
Bowden Shepherd, Rector. With portraits and views. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60; paper, $100; by mail, 
$1.08. 
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THE STory OF My House. By George H. Ellwanger, 
author of “The Garden’s Story.” With frontispiece 
etched by Sydney L. Smith. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 


Mr. Ellwanger has followed up his delightful book, ‘‘ The 
Garden’s Story,” with “ The Story of My House.” All the 
charm of style which distinguished the former volume is 
present in itssequel. The author has “Ik Marvel’s” trick 
of coaxing you to a feverish interest in trifles. He sits inside 
his sumptuous study and chats in a winning, personal tone 
about furniture, wines, salads, and the shooting of grouse and 
of crows. Philadelphia Press. 


The book aims only to be agreeable; its literary flavor is 
pervasive, its sentiment kept well in hand, its interest in 
curios perhaps a trifle out of proportion; but it has an indi- 
viduality of its own, and is a pleasing addition to those winter 
books of the study which have come in the track of the 
summer books of outdoors and forms a little class of their 
own, N. Y. Post. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF BEREAVEMENT. As illustrated 
in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” By Rev. Charles E, 
Cooledge. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

An exposition of the consolations open to all in bereave- 
ment, with illustrations drawn from ‘ In Memoriam,” the 
essay being cast in the shape of an exposition of the poem. 


THE WEDDING GIFT. The certificate, marriage 
service, poetical selections on marriage and the home. 
By John Wentworth Sanbora, A.M. 25 cents, post- 
paid. 

The service is that of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the certificate follows a Massachusetts form, but is 
equally good anywhere else and the poems are familiar 
extracts. 


THE WoRLD’s LITERATURE. A Course in English 
for Colleges and High Schools. In four parts, Part I. 
By Mary E. Burt, author of “ Literary Landmarks.” 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Mary E. Burt is a member of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, was formerly teacher of Literature in the Cook County 
Normal School, and is the author of ‘“‘ Literary Landmarks.” 
The present. work, to be comprised in four volumes, offers a 
systematic and logical plan of the world’s literature. Individ- 
ual authors are largely quoted from and their works described. 
Part I covers the age of myths, the Homeric age, and the 
period between the Homeric age and.the first Olympiad. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES AND OTHER LECTURES. A 
Sequel to “ The Fairyland of Science.’ By Arabella B. 
Buckley, (Mrs. Fisher.) With numerous illustrations. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


This is as pleasant a book of miscellaneous scientific 
information for young folk as we have seen for a long time. 
The contents are very diversified ; there isa bit of astronomy, 
a bit of microscopic botany, something about the spectroscope 
and its revelations, and even a little on prehistoric archzo- 
logy, and the extinct fauna and flora of Britain. Mrs. Fisher 
writes brightly and lucidly, and no boy or girl with a spark 
of capacity for taking an interest in natural science can fail 
to be delighted with the book. The illustrations are excel- 
lent. Academy. 


WHITTAKER’S CHURCHMAN’S ALMANAC. The Pro- 
testant Episcopal Almanac and Parochial List for the 
year of Our Lord, 1891. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, post- 
paid. 

The thirty-seventh issue of this record of the church, with 
the usual lists and tables. 
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A Country Boy's CENTENNIAL, and ‘LITTLE 
Buttons.” By S. McAllester Osborne. With illustra- 
tions. Quarto, boards, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 


Two very cleverly illustrated stories for children. The 
first tells of the adventures of a little country boy whose 
ardent desire to see the recent New York centennial celebra- 
tion caused him to run away from home and make his way 
to the city. His experience has a pathetic touch, and is not 
without humor. “ Little Buttons,” is the bright little page of 
an apartment-house. After some childish adventures, he 
turns out to be the lost boy of a rich and beautiful lady who 
has been very kind to him. Publishers Weekly. 


A Lost JEWEL. By Harriet Prescott Spofford, author 
of “ Hester Stanley at St. Marks.” Illustrated. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents, 

The story of a waif, Lucia, a little Italian girl, who has 
been stolen from her parents. Adopted by kind people who 
take her away from the padrone with whom she has been 
living, she is treated as one of their own children. She is 
so happy in the large family into which she has entered that 
when, after two or three years, her own parents learn of her 
whereabouts, and come from Italy to claim her, she is at first 
loath to leave her kind American friends. This story, with 
its vivid pictures of happy home life, is unusually bright and 
pleasing. N. Y. World. 


Loc ScHOOL HOUSE ON THE COLUMBIA. A tale of 
the Pioneers of the Great Northwest. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth, author of the Zigzag Books. Illustrated. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church. With illustrations after Julius Schnorr. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Mr. A. J. Church has applied to Jewish history from 
Abraham to the Maccabees the same method he has applied 
to Homer, Virgil, Herodotus, etc., but with less success. 
Twelve Scripture characters are included, and the book is 
suited for children from seven to fifteen years of age. 


THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND, OR ADVENTURES AT 
SEA. By Douglas Frazar, Author of “ Perseverance 
Island,’ “ Practical Boat Sailing,” etc. Illustrated. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This is a narrative of sailor's life as it existed before steam 
came in to deprive it of picturesqueness, and to take away 
also the elements of character which gave manliness and a 
certain heroic cast toit. It is not every seafaring man, 
however, who can make an entertaining book out of his 
experiences—hands that can adjust a quadrant or wield a 
marlinspike are seldom able to manage a pen; but the 
writer of the present volume, has the literary skill which 
gives interest to his pictures of sea life. He depicts the 
scenes and incidents of everyday experience aboard ship and 
the details of the sailor’s work, and sketches his amusements 
as well as tasks in a graphic manner. The ingenious devices 
of the captain for breaking the monotony of the voyage are 
pleasantly described, and there is something thrilling in the 
account of adventures with pirates in the China seas. 

Critic. , 


THINE, NOT MINE; A SEQUEL TO ‘‘CHANGING BASE.” 
By William Everett, Illustrated, 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


Two Brackpirps. By the author of ‘“ Honor 
Bright,” “ One of a Covey,” “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.”’ 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

This author has written many stories, but we question 
whether she has ever produced a more truthful and fascina- 
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ting picture of child-life than this. ‘The “ Two Blackbirds” 
are two West Indian orphans who have entered the house- 
hold of Dr. Guest, of Redburn Vicarage, and it is on the 
portrayal of their intercouse with the other members of the 
family that the main interest of the narrative depends. The 
story carries its own lesson, and though destitute of sporting 
adventures, hairbreadth escapes, and terrific combats with 
men and wild animals, proves thoroughly absorbing through- 
out. Publishers’ Circular. 
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